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More driving tips for teen-agers 


WRONG! 


The head lamps of the oncoming car are on high beam, creat- 
ing a blinding and dangerous glare. Evidence of poor team 


play by oncoming driver. 


RIGHT! 


Oncoming driver shows excellent spirit of team play—cour- 
teously lowers his head lamp beams when approaching 
another car. 


Pontiac Test Driver Herbert Ketchum remarks: 


‘Driving takes plenty of team play!” 


“What would you say about a basketball player who hogs 
all the shots for himself—who acts like he’s the only man 
on the court? 

“Chances are you'd say he ought to be booted off the 
team—and so do I! 

“Sure—most everybody can see the need for teamwork 
in athletics — but lots of folks never stop to think that 
even more teamwork is required on the highway, where 
the stakes can be life and death. 

“I’m not pointing a finger at young people—I’m talking 
about folks who are plenty old enough, and experienced 
enough, to know better. 

“T’m talking about the kind of driver who likes to shine 
his head lamp beams right in the other fellow’s eyes. 
Who suddenly makes up his mind to swerve right in the 
path of other cars. Who parks his automobile right on a 
crowded parkway. Who hogs the middle of the road so 
nobody else can get past. 

“In other words, I’m talking about the type of driver 
who acts like he’s the only one on the highway. 

“That kind of chap looks pretty sick against a driver 


who’s always doing his best to make life easier for the 
next man — who goes by the rules of fair play — who’s a 
real team player. 

“In fact, it’s thanks to beautiful teamwork by all the 
General Motors Test Drivers that we have a practically 
perfect safety record out here at the GM Proving Ground 
—even though we drive millions of miles a year, under 
just about every condition you can imagine. 


“So why not ask your high school driver-training instruc- 
tor about the value of teamwork on the road? See if he 
doesn’t say it’s the mark of a really fine driver.” 


This series of driver-training hints is presented 
in the interest of national highway safety by 


GENERAL MOTORS 


CHEVROLET * PONTIAC ¢ OLDSMOBILE 
BUICK « CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER 
GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“Be a SKILL—not a THRILL driver!” 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic 
Magazines and Boys’ Life, are available upon request. Write General Motors, Public Relations Staff, Detroit 2, Michigan. 
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non WRITER. READER 


: Riention's Railroads 
Make the Connections! 


Every day, America’s railroads, working with the U. S. Postal 
Service, perform an enormous transportation job—carrying more 
than 100 million pieces of mail between cities and towns all over 
the country. To move this daily mountain of mail requires the 
skilled people and special equipment which only railroads provide. 


At the post office, the mail is put in sacks 
with other pieces moving in the same 
direction. Then it is rushed to the railroad 
station and placed aboard the proper train. 


At stations where the train doesn’t stop, 
mail is picked up “on the run.” A metal 
arm swings out from the mail car door and 
snatches the mailbag from a trackside 
crane. 


To expedite local delivery, the mail is 
sorted in a railway post office car as the 
train speeds along. The railroads provide 
some 2,500 of these post-offices-on-wheels. 


For transportation of the average letter, 
the railroads receive about one-eighth of 
a cent—an economical service that helps 
support other services of the Post Office 
Department. 


Carrying mail at high speed and low cost is just another example of 
how the railroads serve the nation every day. Almost everything you 
buy, eat, or wear “rides the rails” at least part way to reach you — 


swiftly, safely, and economically! 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D.C. 


Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No. 30. 
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@ This feature of the JOURNAL is 
an open forum for its readers. Ideas 
and opinions expressed here are those 
of the writers and not necessarily of 
the NEA. 


February Cover 


Tue cover of the February JouRNAL 
is a winner. 


—SALLY LUCAS JEAN, New York. 


SEVERAL times I have tried to pick 
up the glasses on the February cover, 
Please compliment the artist. 


—BURTON M. PHILLEY, editor, High- 
lights, Nassau County elementary- 
school principals magazine, Mineola 
(N.Y.) public schools. 


# Covers this year have been designed 

by James J. Fisher Associates, Washing- 

ton, D.C., in cooperation with the 
(Continued on page 229) 


FOR YOUR INFORMATION 


NEA headquarters: 1201 16th St., N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

1957 NEA convention: June 30-July 5, 
Philadelphia. 

American Education Week—Nov. 10-16. 
——-, People Moves Freedom For- 
ward.” 

NEA membership, May 31, 1956: 659,190. 

NEA officers and headquarters staff: See 
NEA Handbook, pages 90-91, 399, inside 
back cover. 

NEA platform and resolutions: Hand- 
book, pages 95-110. 

NEA departments: Handbook, page 167. 

NEA committees, commissions, council: 
Handbook, page 138. 

Centennial Action Program goals: Hand- 
book, pease 13-44. 

World Confederation of Organizations of 
the Teaching Profession: Information free 
from NEA; also see Handbook, page 381. 


NEA JOURNAL 


Published monthly except June, July, 
and August by the National Education As- 
sociation of the United States, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


NEA JourNAL goes to all members of the 
Association. Active membership dues, ine- 
cluding JourRNAL, $5; including other pub- 
lications in addition to JourNaL, $10; life 
membership, $150. Single copies of JouRNAL, 
50¢. Entered as second-class matter Octo- 
ber 23, 1920, at the post office at Washing- 
ton, D.C., under the act of August 24, 19 
Acceptance for mailing at special rate of 
postage provided for in section 1103, act 
oe 3, 1917, authorized January 26, 


NEA OFFICERS 


President, MARTHA A. SHULL 
Executive Secretary, WILLIAM G. CARR 


NEA DUES 


Regular—including full active privileges 
and a year’s subscription to JOURNAL. 

Special—including full active privileges 
plus a year’s subscription to JOURNAL, - 
search Bulletin, Proceedings 

Life—full privileges for life, including 
JourNAL, Research Bulletin, Proceedings... 
oY $150 or $15 annually for 10 years. 

Retired—If NEA member for five yea 
prior to retirement. Includes year’s sub 
scription to JournaL and active privileg 
except right to vote, to serve as delegate if 
Representative Assembly, to hold office. 2. 
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NEWS AND TRENDS... 


Federal Activities 


& Proposed legislation for federal funds for school con- 
struction continued to be discussed on Capitol Hill during 
March as the House Subcommittee on Education went into 
its second month of hearings. Witnesses from many parts 
of the country cited conditions which agreed with earlier 
testimony by NEA, its allies, and responsible government 
witnesses that there is a serious shortage of classrooms. 


Dismissing these statements, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce produced a spokesman who said that there is no such 
shortage, that each year the nation is building more schools 
than it needs. He read into the record some of the earlier 
claims made by the chamber, then concluded that federal 
aid is not necessary, and further, that it is very bad. 


Rebuttals deplored the “numbers game.’” HEw Secretary 
Folsom said he was “deeply disappointed at certain mislead- 
ing and inaccurate statements” made by the chamber. NEA 
Executive Secretary Carr said that the chamber “has over- 
played its hand,” as he backed up Mr. Folsom. (For details, 
turn to page 264.) 


> Increasing interest in education is reflected in Presi- 
dent Eisenhower's request for $7.5 million for the U. S. 
Office of Education. The current appropriation for salaries 
and expenses is $5,270,000. The increase, if approved by 
Congress, will be divided between greater staff services and 
the newly inaugurated program of cooperative research 
projects. 


> Federal funds have again been requested by Mr. Eiscn- 
hower for the construction (PL 815) and operation and 
maintenance (PL 874) of schools in federally affected areas. 
The budget calls for an increase in maintenance and opera- 
tion funds from $108.5 million to $127 million. However, 
there will be less construction under PL 815, with funds 
to be cut from $113 million to less than $41 million if 
Congress follows Mr. Eisenhower's recommendations. 


Wayne O. Reed, on March 22, was promoted from 
assistant to deputy commissioner, U.S. Office of Education, 
where he has served since 1951. 


& The pollsters knocked on American doors early this 
year and asked for opinions on federal aid for school con- 
struction. As reported by George Gallup, they found sup- 
port for federal aid, by a margin of four to one. 


The findings showed only mild variations within the coun- 
try, and at least seven out of every 10 intervicwecs—in 
every group and every section—spoke up for federal as- 
sistance: Republicans tallied 74°, ; Democrats 79¢, ; Pro- 
testants 75‘, ; Catholics 78‘, . In the East, there was a high 
of 80% ; in the South a low of 70°. 

The nationwide average, as determined in a scientific 
cross-section, came to 76%, in favor, 19°(, opposed, and 
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5‘{ with no opinion, The results showed a sharp gain over 
the last previous Gallup poll of 1956. 


Arkansas School Finances 


& The Arkansas legislature, in its current session, ap- 
proved a 48°), boost in state aid for public schools and 
colleges. The increase ts interpreted as a major victory for 
the Governor's Advisory Committce on Education, a state- 


wide, nonpolitical organization of lay people and educators. 


Increases in sales, income. and severance taxes will add 
an estimated $22 Of this, $14.3 


million will go to schools and $i.5 million will go to state- 


million to state income. 


supported institutions of higher Icarning 


For classroom teachers, the new measure means an in- 
crease in pay. Current estimates anticipate that Arkansas 
teachers’ salaries will rise from an annual average of $2100 


to $3200. 


Racial Integration and Segregation 


& “Integrated situations” prevail for about 325,000 
Negro children and about one million white students in 
the South. According to the Southern Education Reporting 
Service, about 670 school districts have completed or begun 
some measure of school desegregation, out of 3711 such 
areas having students of both races in the South. More 
segregated, 


proximately 2,400,000 Negro pupils. 


than 3000 school districts still arc enrolling ap- 


In higher education, SERS reports, about 100 formerly 
all-white publicly supported institutions now have Negroes 
enrolled; of the 17 Southern and border states and the Dis 
trict of Columbia, 12 (and D. C.) now admit Negroes to 
their tax-supported colleges and universities. While the 
number of Negroes who have enrolled in formerly all-white 
colleges and universities is not accurately known (few in- 
stitutions keep records of race), one study cited by sERs 
placed their number at about 2000, with Negro enrolment 
ranging as high as 2°, of the total student population. 


Legislatures in 10 states have cnacted pro-scgregation 
measures. Only Oklahoma has enacted laws to facilitate 
the desegregation process. Among the major pro-segregation 
measures are pupil-assignment laws based on various factors 
other than race, resolutions of interposition and protest, 
plans for closing public schools when desegregation is im- 
minent, tuition grants for private schooling, teacher-tenure 
and compulsory-attendance revisions. At present there are 
about 45 active organizations with the stated purpose of 
maintaining racial segregation in the public schools. 


Summarizes SERS: “It can fairly be said that the present 
period is one of legislation and litigation. Relatively little 
is known about questions of teacher tenure and_ school 
operating costs. While some teachers have been discharged 
for reasons of race and others have been displaced when 





has resulted in school consolidation, it is 
S00 of the South’s 75.000 


hers have been so attected.” 


hat not more than 


Teacher Supply and Demand 

& “Generally encouraging” arc th 

C. Maul to describe the anticipated suy 
me time, Dr. Maul so 


frotore 


i note of warn- 
mmprovem based on his 
? 
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Oualified candidates toi 
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Imbalances ave expected to 


Book Awards 


& Miracles on Maple Hill by 
chosen for the 1956 Newbery 
most distinguished 
} 
A Tree Is Nice was named for the Caldecott Award, 
annually for the most distinguished illustrations in a picture 
Marc Simont is the illustrator of the 
} 


ithor is Janice Udry. 


viven 
book for children 


winning book; at 


Higher Education 


& The validity of an often-repeated proposition was ques- 
tioned recently by Walter Crosby Eclls and S. V. Martorana. 
They found little evidence for the assumption that junior 
colleges are frequent and willing parties to pressure to be- 
decade 1946-56, they 
report, few junior colleges made such a change; further, 


come four-year colleges. During the 


some four-year institutions have reverted to their earlier 
junior-college status. 


There is little factual basis tor the frequently ex- 
pressed fear that establishing two-year community junior 
colleges will lead ultimately to a rash of four-year colleges, 
granting the baccalaureate degrees,” the authors write in 
Higher Education (February). They suggest that the best 


safeguard lies in true community colleges, committed to 
varied educational opportunities for high-school graduates 
within daily commuting distance. 


International 


& Study Abroad, in the cighth edition recently published 


by UNEscO ($2). listed more than 74,000 international 


S holarships and tcllowships in more than 100 countries 


| he list 


Teaching Appointments Abroad.” 


and te rritories 


is supplemented by a new section 
devote | fo 


An annual survey of toreign students at 


included in the 


institution 


higher learning thruout the world. 


+ 


; . 
shows an estimated total of 126,000 studen s who 


StudyING Outside 


Leading participant was the United States. It offers more 
+} } 


) , 


: : , . 
han 20.000 tellow ships and a commodated 34,232 foreign 


dents. UNrsco also tound, on the basis of reports from 


’ countries, that group of students, more than 


a fourth of the total, 1 1 t manities and education 

& The Overseas Teacher Fund of the NEA ts sendin 

CAKE packages to Hungarian teachers, in keeping with a 
by the NEA Executive Committee at its February 

meeting. American teachers may contribute funds to OTF 

(1201 16th St. N. W., Washington 6, D. C.), which will 


ASSISTANCE 


between refugee teachers in Austria 
mained in Hungary. 


School Administrators 


& Superintendents trom 
Atlantic City, New Jersey, in February. They saluted the 
NEA on its centennial, applauded the major role played 
by education in the 1956 Presidential campaign, welcomed 


all parts of the country met at 


the improvements in the U.S. Office of Education, but also 
reathirmed “our stand in favor of an independent national 
‘ 


lay board Oi education.” 

The classroom shortage was noted by the superintendents, 
who passed a resolution in which the American Association 
of School Administrators, “consistent with policies adopted 
in former resolutions and in our platform, urges the 85th 
Congress to enact an emergency program of school-building 
construction as recommended by the White House Confer- 
ence on Education and leaders of the two major political 


parties. 


The professionalization ot the superintendency came in 
for praise from the association, which also went on record 
in favor of “allocating increasing amounts of talent and 
funds to the discovery of new truths and processes . . . in 
the field of education.” 


NEA Membership 


& With 684,161 members on its rolls, NEA reached a 
new high in membership at the end of February. The na- 
tion's teachers boosted the new total almost 50,000 ahead 
of last year's comparable figure, and pushed still closer to 
the centennial goal of 730,898. 
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(Continued from page 226) 
JourNAL staff. Mr. Fisher says he used 
his own son’s arithmetic paper as a 
model for the February cover. 


Assuming Good Grooming 


I READ the February JourNAL article, 
“Assuming Good Grooming,” to six 
boys who had been brought into my 
office. I encouraged them to tuck in 
their shirttails and comb their hair, 
and they even looked in each other's 
ears. 

Congratulations to author Joel 
Dvorman and his seventh-graders. Now 
I challenge an elementary-school teach- 
er to do the same for us. 


—HERBERT W. KAISER, principal, St. 
Elmo School, Chattanooga. 


Less Optimistic 

In His article, “Mathematics and 
Science” (NEA _ JourNnaL, February 
1957), M. H. Ahrendt indicates that 
among National Honor Society winners 
(above the 99.9 percentile), the aver- 
age years of math courses completed in- 
creased by 0.08 years between 1953 and 
1956. 

Such a small sampling, representing 
only the highest percentile groups, 
would hardly warrant an optimistic 
conclusion, yet Mr. Ahrendt is optimis- 
tic. 

“Above the 99.9 percentile” to me 
would be one pupil every five years. 
What of the other children? 

I hope other teachers feel, as I do, 
that no student should enter high 
school without a concept of the general 

| content of available science and math 
courses and possible vocations. Elim- 
inating misunderstanding (and fear) 
'of these courses is one of our biggest 
jobs. 

—WILLIAM H. BANKS, JR., science 
dept., Hazelwood Junior High School, 
New Albany, Ind, 


“7 Remember Lisa’ 


I HAVE just completed “I Remember 
‘Lisa” by A. G. Phillips (January 1957 
NEA Journat), and, frankly, I don’t 
believe it. 
| My own public-school education took 
Pplace in a medium-sized Southern 
"town. I entered school in 1909 when I 
Pwas seven, and thruout my schooling 
fl never saw a child receive physical 
"punishment in a classroom. 
| Whoever accepted this article for the 
/JourNAL must have been suffering from 
fa moment of aberration. Both he and 
the author would appear to me to be 
fugitives from a high-powered school 
fof education. 

—NANCY E. LUKENS HAMILTON, retired 
teacher, Roanoke, Va. 


AFTER reading Mr. Phillips’ article, 
7 was moved to a kind of cold anger. 
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As a college teacher of English (I have 
also taught on the secondary level), I 
wondered when we educators are going 
to face a few facts. 

We recoil with Mr. Phillips from his 
dismal picture of the typical school of 
yesterday. We rejoice with him that 
children today can go to school in sur- 
roundings where they can be happy 
and can learn. 

However, is it true that in the old 
days most teachers were “irritated drag- 
ons”? Would Mr. Phillips entertain 
the possibility that some of these be- 
nighted creatures worked under the 
deplorable misapprehension that chil- 
dren went to school to learn and that 
some degree of discipline in the class- 
room was essential to the process? We 
will concede that Lisa’s teacher was a 
dragon, but I refuse to believe that 
she was a norm. 

Furthermore, Mr. Phillips apparent- 
ly believes that the pendulum has now 
swung in the opposite direction and 
that, after treatment by omniscient col- 
leges of education, the modern teacher 
has supernal skill in maintaining a de- 
lightful, permissive atmosphere while 
doing a superlative job of teaching her 
uninhibited little charges. 

I have the temerity to believe that 
the millenium has not arrived. I main- 
tain that hordes of college freshmen 
cannot read—in the broadest meaning 
of the word—cannot think logically, 
lack the intellectual disciplines and at- 
titudes essential to acquiring not only 
an education, but wisdom ‘and sound 
judgment as well. Perhaps Mr. Phillips’ 
gay banner, School is fun, partly ex- 
plains our present dilemma. 

—CARL A. KERR, Glenville (W. Va.) 
State College. 


I HAVE read “I Remember Lisa” with 
great interest. I remember having one 
such teacher in my primary years. I 
am glad that such cruel and unethical 
methods of teaching have no place in 
our presentday schools. 

—LILLY BLANCHARD, Kansas City, Mo. 


More on Spelling 


AFTER reading the complaints of 
those who objected to JOURNAL spelling 
(“Our Readers Write,” January 1957), 
I went to my Webster's (copyright 
1956) and found both “tho” and 
“thru” listed as bona fide variations. 

—WILMA H. HECKENLAIBLE, Eureka, 
Calif. 


For nearly 60 years the NEA has 
pointed the way by using simplified 
forms. The JourNAL could render our 
language an even greater service by in- 
troducing a few additional simplified 
words each year. 

—RALPH DORNFELD OWEN, exchange 

(Continued on page 230) 


A Great 
Force for 
Good 


On this hundredth anniversary 
of NEA’s founding, The 
Confectionery Industry is 
proud to join in tribute. 

We have always felt 

a sense of kinship 

with the people who give 

to children 

the beauty of learning, 

the desire to search 

for truth, 

the home to house 

an imaginative mind. 

We like John Masefield’s way 
of putting it 

in The Everlasting Mercy: 

*‘And he who gives a child a treat 
Makes joy-bells ring in Heaven’s 
street, 


And he who gives a child a home 


Builds palaces in Kingdom come.” 


We are sure 

that the already rich voice 
of a noble profession 

will become even more rich 
in its second 


century. 


You'll enjoy using our new educa- 


tional material. Available on request. 


NATIONAL CONFECTIONERS’ ASSOCIATION 


221 N. LaSalle Street * Chicago 1, lilinois 





When doing an Indian 
program, there’s a lot of 


help in Mason’s Book of Indian- 


Crafts and Costumes 
How to Make and 

Use Them. 

Authentic. With 

clear diagrams and 
easy, concise directions 
for complete dress, 
war bonnets, rosettes, 
feather bustles, 
dancing bells, etc. 
Correct make-up. 

118 fascinating pages. 


To get BOOK of INDIAN-CRAFTS and 
COSTUMES, write The Ronald Press Co., 
115 East 26th St., N. Y. City. $5. Your 
PTA or Library might buy for you. 


A quick little refresher! 


So many times and places chewing 


delicious Wrigley's Spearmint Gum 


helps give you a lift—such as when you're 
under dryer; motoring; after busy day. 


(Continued from page 229) 
professor for American studies, Uni- 
versity of Hamburg, Germany. 


Tuat the NEA Journat has felt free 
to experiment in spelling has been one 
of the reasons thru the years that I 
have thought it worth reading. Such 
willingness to think tells me_ that, 
when I read the JourNna, I may run 
across a new idea. 

I hope the JourNaL wilf continue its 
practice of spelling reform and, after 
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the current words are accepted, move 
on to others. 
—R. L. HUNT, Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


One of the most important reasons 
for simpler spelling is the potential 
saving of a year or two from the school 
life of every English-speaking child— 
a demonstrable possibility which 
should command the interest and sup- 
port of every teacher who has wrestled 
with the various rival methods—all in 
varying degrees unsatisfactory — of 


Teacher-Politicians 


Perry A. CHRISTENSON, dean of fac- 

ulty at North Idaho Junior College, 
Coeur d’Alene, is 
also mayor of that 
city (pop. 15,000). 
He has been pres- 
ident of the local 
Kiwanis. club and 
has been a board 
member of both 
the State Tuber- 
culosis Associa- 
tion and the Ida- 
ho State Munic- 
ipal League. 

In addition to his administrative 
work at the college, Dean Christenson 
teaches mathematics. 


HELEN P. MANEY, classroom teacher 
in Geneva, New York, is chairman of 
the City Civic Af- 
fairs Committee 
and council liai- 
son with the city 
planning board, 
of which she is a 
former chairman. 
She has been an 
elected member of 
the common coun- 
cil of the Geneva 
city council. 

Also active in educational affairs, Dr. 
Maney is vicepresident of the New 
York State Teachers Association, and 
in 1955 was designated “teacher of 
the year” by the governor of New York 
State. She is an NEA life member. 


@ Write to the NEA Citizenship 
Committee about active teacher-poli- 
ticians in your community. 


teaching fluent reading and writing in 
spite of our conventional spelling. 

What has NEA’s continued use of a 
few simpler forms accomplished? For 
one thing, it has enabled teachers 
everywhere to point to NEA usage as 
a sign that conscious, deliberate choice 
of simpler forms—the only means by 
which progress can come about—is a 
recognized concern of educators and 
not just an individual idiosyncracy. 

—GODFREY DEWEY, secretary, Simpler 
Spelling Association. 


MY EXPERIENCE in teaching illiter- 
ates has made me enthusiastic about 
any steps toward simplified spelling. 

—FRANK C. LAUBACH. 


® Early in February 1957 the JOURNAL 
asked a small random sampling of its 
readers, “Do you like the NEA Jour- 
nal’s use of ‘thoro,’ ‘tho,’ and ‘thrw’?” 
Seventy percent said yes, 27% said no, 
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3%, were indifferent. Below are some U. S. © AFRICA ® ALASKA @ HAWAII © MEXICO ® CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 


of the reactions. 


“I can accept ‘thru,’ but not the 


others.” 
“I am far from conservative in most 
areas, but I feel that a healthy respect 
for language is basic to all people work- : ' 


ing in the fields of communication.” 


“Certainly.” 

“Certainly not.” YOUR MAGIC CARPET 10 FAR-A WAY PLACES 

“These ‘demon words’ need to be 
changed in our spellers.” 

“No. Spell them as formerly accepted 
—‘thorough, though, and through.’ ” 

“O.K. for teachers. However, we 
have to teach children the regular 
spellings.” 

“Let’s practice what we teach.” 

“I don’t like it, but I'll go along 
with the times.” 

“I can’t say I either like or dislike the 
usage. I certainly have nothing against 
it, tho.” 
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Heartfelt Thanks GROUP & INDEPENDENT TRAVEL 
Tue National Foundation for Infan- ACADEMIC CREDIT 


tile Paralysis appreciates your thought- 
ful and generous help in spreading the 


. ; h ps er Division of Travel Service i 
' message of the March of Dimes in its ep Siineiin’ tad Ginetta 4 
f fight against polio. (January JOuRNAL, other information write National Education Association 


page 62.) You have our heartfelt 
thanks for doing your part. 
—BASIL O'CONNOR, president, Na- 


tional Foundation for Infantile Paral- PACIFIC CIRCLE e WEST INDIES © EUROPE @ CANADA @ ROUND THE WORLD 


ysis. 
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NEA Centennial Timetable 


April—Special edition of ALA Bulletin. 

April 4—Centennial birthday party. 

April 9—Full premiere of centennial mu- 
sic, Song of Democracy, by National 
Symphony Orchestra and Howard Uni- 
versity Choir, Constitution Hall, Wash- 
ington, D. C., composer Howard Hanson 


oe for study or fun abroad! | 
May—Convention edition of state jour- See a 


nals; publication of NEA: The First 
Hundred Years (special NEA edition) TWA’s Travel and Study Tours take you to 


ei ed 

































a by Edgar B. Wesley. me 21 cultural centers abroad. Study at 
r May 21-22—Centennial seminar on ‘‘New “ eps he Middl dF ; 
= Directions in Research in Human Com- universities in Europe ... the 1 e€ an ar ; 
be munications” at Massachusetts Institute East. Or tour by station wagon and 
of Techhology. _ private motor coach . . . attend world- 
June 16-22—Centennial celebration for : k 
ry business education, Baker Hotel, Dallas, famed festivals... really get to know 
a Texas. distant lands! And with TWA’s 
d June 30-July 5—Centennial convention in Time-Pay Plan you can fly now 

Philadelphia; presentation of centennial f ly 10% d tals 
or composition, ‘‘Song of Democracy,” by or only © Gown . . . take 

Howard Hanson; commemorative stamp; 20 months to pay. Call 

her mene adagg eee aps oe your TWA travel agent 

t . y r4 x - 
f —— estival; tours; and exhib or the nearest TWA office. 
ut November—Special volume of Proceedings. 
g. November 10-16—American Education FLY THE FINEST 

a }r Wi & 

Thruout the Year—Use’ of centennial film, 

AL A Desk for Billie; and promotion of FLY 
‘ts community discussion programs thru TRANS WORLD AIRLINES 
- the ieaflet, To Consider Education in 
” a Changing World. (For further infor- 

mation, write NEA centennial office at 
me NEA headquarters.) 
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SHE WANTED A SIMPLE FACT 
but she found herself embarked on 
a priceless treasure hunt for knowledge 


a looked at me with her bright, curious, 12-year-old eyes. 
“Can you please tell me where to find out about the first explorers at the 
North Pole?” We went across the room, this eager youngster and I, and 
from the shelves I handed her the index volume of The Book of Knowledge. 
Back at my desk, I watched her reading, and I smiled, knowing that e 
I had started another child on a wonderful kind of treasure hunt. 
In Volume 12 she found her answer, and I saw her 
stubby pencil making rapid notes. But I knew she 
wouldn't stop there, for—-as always with 
The Book of Knowledge—one question was leading 
to another, and that one to the next. 
She had found the who and written it down, 
but now she wondered about the why and the how... 
the s:ory of the compass, the geography of 
the Arctic, the culture of the Eskimo. It was late 
when she finally put the volumes back and left. 
Day after day I observe this compelling fascination 
that The Book of Knowledge has for children. 
Consistently it seizes any small spark of interest 
in a youngster's mind, and consistently it fans 
this into a deeper desire to learn. 
Without fail, and without effort, 
The Book of Knowledge seems to encourage the 
young reader to turn the page, to get out the next 
volume, to learn more than just one answer, 


to pursue the priceless treasure hunt for knowledge. 


THE MODERN , BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE 


20 volumes—7700 pages—of enrichment material for class- 
room and library - Quick fact-finding cross-index plus con- 
cise fact entries - 12,347 illustrations (2078 in color): big, 
dramatic bleed photographs, drawings, modern charts and 
170 maps - More facts, greater unity and cohererice than ever. 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE’ 


The Children’s Encyclopedia 


Published by THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC® 2 West 45th Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
Publishers of wHo’s WHO IN LIBRARY SERVICE, Third Edition, $6. 
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Feo deal has been said and 
written about the mental-hy- 
giene functions of the teacher. 
Much of it has been helpful, and 
much of it has been confusing. 

Most teachers know intuitively 
that they have an important men- 
tal-health role to play. They know 
that even if they wished to do so, 
they could not avoid having an ef- 
fect on the children in their charge. 

At the same time, any conscien- 
tious teacher who reads even a frac- 
tion of the material written for the 
dassroom teacher on the mental 
hygiene of children would be im- 
pressed (and perhaps depressed) by 
the enormity of the job facing him 
in trying to do all that is asked of 
teachers. 


Dr. Johnson is psychologist for the 
public schools of Jackson, Michigan. 
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A CLIMATE TO GROW IN 


In an article, “Teachers—not 
Therapists” (The Nervous Child, 
Volume 10, No. 3-4, 1954), Adele 
Franklin describes a practical point 
of view when she says: 


It is necessary to emphasize that by 
gaining a deeper insight into child 
growth and development the school can 
create a therapeutic atmosphere but 
that it is not a clinic. Teachers must 
be helped to understand the difference 
between actually taking on the role of 
the therapist, and creating a therapeu- 
tic situation in the class room. . 
Teachers must be alert to the unspoken 
language of children, and be able to 
recognize symptoms of disturbance that 
show themselves in many class room 
situations. They must be aware of the 
fact that the recognition of a symptom 
does not imply diagnosis and treat- 
ment. 


There is room for improvement 
in the social relations, in the emo- 
tional makeup, and in the educa- 
tional status of every child. There- 


fore, the need for a therapeutic en- 
vironment is universal. 

It is axiomatic in education that 
a child cannot learn if he is not 
ready. This applies not only to phy- 
sical and intellectual readiness, but 
aiso to emotional readiness. The 
child’s attitude toward school, to- 
ward teachers, toward books, to- 
ward the ambitions his parents have 
for him, toward authoritative fig- 
ures in general, all affect his readi- 
ness to learn in school. The task of 
the teacher is to create an environ- 
ment which encourages social and 
emotional readiness. Such an en- 
vironment is described below. 


Tue first, and probably the most 
important, essential in a therapeu- 
tic environment is a positive atti- 
tude on the part of the teacher to- 
ward children. Acceptance of chil- 
dren by the teacher is fundamental. 
I am sure it is the experience -of 
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most of us who have worked with 
teachers and children that some- 
times we find teachers who cannot 
accept the normal behavior of 
children. 

Temporary and normal misbe- 
havior is easier for the teacher to 
accept if he has a basic faith in the 
potential of children to grow into 
responsible and happy adults; if he 
has had sufficient experience with 
boys and girls so that he has seen 
“problem children” later develop 
into responsible citizens. 

The good teacher accepts the 
point of view that all behavior of 
children is caused behavior. Hold- 
ing this point of view, he is less 
likely to be concerned with label- 
ing behavior in moral terms, but 
will direct his energies toward find- 
ing reasons for the behavior. Label- 
ing is too often a substitute for 
corrective action. I suspect that for 
many teachers it is also a defensive 
action, in that if the label is severe 
enough, it absolves the teacher of 
responsibility for the case because 
it is “beyond his professional capa- 
bilities.” 

The teacher who accepts chil- 
dren also accepts the challenge that 


is posed by each individual child. 
It is a challenge to know his unique 
pattern of needs, and also to know 
the way in which those needs are 


most effectively satisfied—a way 
which is consonant with his educa- 
tional, social, and emotional 
growth. 

There are different ways of ac- 
cepting children. A teacher atti- 
tude of intelligent concern is much 
to be preferred to an attitude of 
blind loving. The teacher who ac- 
cepts a child while knowing him 
very well is likely to be more stable 
in his attitude of acceptance than 
the teacher who accepts a child on 
the basis of more limited knowl- 
edge of him. The teacher with 
limited knowledge of the child is 
likely at some time or other to ac- 
quire more information which will 
reduce the degree of acceptance of 
the child. 

A high-school teacher with whom 
I am acquainted has an interesting 
technic for checking her own early 
acquaintance with classes. At the 
end of three days of school, she 
runs thru her class rosters. When 
she comes to a name with which she 
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cannot associate a face, or which 
brings to her mind no incident or 
characteristic whatsoever, she notes 
the name and makes a point of 
getting to know something about 
that child within the next day or 
two. 

Of course, she could not expect 
to know adequately every child in 
her classes after three days. She is, 
however, avoiding the possibility 
that some youngster is going to go 
thru a week, or two or three weeks, 
of school feeling that his teacher 
knows nothing about him and, 
worse yet, cares nothing. 

A teacher with a stable attitude 
of acceptance toward a child con- 
tributes to the stability of the 
child’s environment and, hence, to 
his own stability. Teacher accept- 
ance of children is fundamental to 
most of the other characteristics of 
a therapeutic classroom environ- 
ment discussed below. 


A NoTHER necessary condition for 
having a therapeutic classroom en- 
vironment is that the teacher feel 
secure in his role as teacher. It 
would perhaps be more correct to 
say in his “roles” as teacher, be- 
cause the teacher’s roles are many. 

The effective teacher perceives 
himself as being reasonably ade- 
quate in relationships with adminis- 
trators, parents, peers, and chil- 
dren. He feels that the administra- 
tor accepts him as a_ reasonably 
competent and effective teacher and 
will support him in any deviations 
from usual administrative proce- 
dure when these are in the interest 
of children. He feels that the ad- 
ministrator is ready to come to his 
support on those occasions when 
parent conferences go more 


smoothly with the presence of a 
third and occasionally mediating 
party. 

A teacher’s feeling of security 
in his relationship with parents 
is likely to come mostly from his 
own feeling that he is doing his 
very best for the child. When teach- 
er and parents get together solely 
in the interest of a child, this com- 
monality of interest is usually com- 
municated to both parties, and the 
proper conditions are present for 
mutual planning of constructive 
action. 

The effective teacher feels adequ- 
ate in his relationship with his 
peers also. He feels accepted by 
them both as a person and as a 
teacher. In a sense the teacher is 
competing with other teachers who 
are teaching at the same level or the 
same subjects. There are also ex- 
hibits, contests, all-school examina- 
tions, and the like which are in the 
truest sense competitive. The 
teacher must hold his own in this 
competition in order to retain the 
respect of his peers. 

In teaching, as in many other 
occupational fields, it does not pay 
to stray too far from the mean. The 
person who is extremely incom- 
petent loses the respect of his peers. 
The person who is highly imagina- 
tive, efficient, and resourceful ap- 
pears to be a source of threat to 
other teachers. In the true interest 
of children, such a teacher will best 
use his good ability by helping 
other teachers when they are ready 
to accept such help, and by com- 
plimenting other teachers whem 
they have done a good job, thereby 
enhancing their own feelings of 
self-worth and competence. 

These feelings of self-worth are 
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present in the good teacher before 
he can do his most effective work 
with children. He accepts himself 
as a person before he can accept 
children. For example, a teacher 
who cannot accept his own lower- 
dass background may have dif- 
ficulty in accepting lower-class or 
upper-class children. 

The good teacher accepts his 
own felt limitations and gains feel- 
ings of confidence and security from 
the knowledge that in some areas 
he is quite competent. To the ex- 
tent that one does not accept one- 
self, it is more difficult to be help- 
ful to others. 

The group of persons with whom 
the teacher has the greatest need 
to feel secure is the children. The 
teacher who feels confident in his 
relationship with children has come 
a long way in the direction of 
working effectively with them. 

For many teachers, the children 
under their charge are sources of 
considerable guilt. The teacher 
may faintly recognize his own 
hostility toward a child or a certain 
class of child, and this arouses guilt 
because he has been taught that he 
should not harbor such negative 
feelings toward children. 

While nobody would condone a 
general attitude of hostility toward 
children on the part of a teacher, 
we must recognize that teachers are 
human and have likes and dislikes 
just as anyone else does. The im- 
portant thing is for teachers to 
recognize and accept their own 
feelings about children, for until 
they do, there is no possibility that 
they can deal effectively with chil- 
dren. 

The teacher who feels secure in 
his relationship with boys and girls 
is not one who is easily threatened 
by misbehavior on the part of a 
particular child. This is important 
because it is the emotionally 
aroused teacher, the threatened 
teacher, who is least effective in 
dealing with the behavior of chil- 
dren. 

The teacher who feels secure in 
relationships with administrators, 
with parents, with his peers, and 
with children, and who accepts 
himself as a person, is able to deal 
with the problem of providing for 
the individual needs of each child. 
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A ruirp aspect of a therapeutic 
environment in the school is that 
the work is made stimulating and 
interesting. If the school program 
is such that it satisfies in large part 
the child’s needs—particularly as 
he perceives them—then the activi- 
ties of the classroom will command 
his attention and interest. 

Educators today do not act as tho 
they believed that in order to be 
instructive, school work must be 
boring. They know that such a be- 
lief violates all the rules of good 
learning procedure and ignores en- 
tirely the role of motivation in 
learning. Children are happier 
when they are busy, but only if 
they are busy at something which 
has some attraction for them. 

This certainly does not mean 
that all school work should be 
made into play, even if that could 
be done. It does say that the learn- 
ing process is a more efficient one if 
the child is ready for his exposure 
to the material. He will probably 
be ready if he is interested. 

Any teacher who is so inclined 


can find in educational literature 
a superabundance of suggestions of 
all kinds as to how he may increase 
the interest level of the material 
which he is presenting. 


In a therapeutic classroom en- 
vironment, each child attains suc- 
cess in some important (to him) 
area of his school work. This is our 
fourth characteristic. This means 
that each child is working at levels 
appropriate to his preparation and 
background and that he is able to 
make progress. 

We are all seeking status in 
various degrees and in various 
areas. Like others, the child needs 
to experience success, and to do so 
in the eyes of his peers. In order 
to be a confident and competent 


person, he has to look upon himself 
as such a person. If he has confi- 
dence in himself, he can try to do 
something which he knows is difh- 
cult with less danger to his ego— 
less danger that his self-concept is 
going to be seriously depressed. 

The only way he can attain that 
confidence is by experiencing suc- 
cess. Such experiencing does several 
things for the child: 

1. As mentioned above, it de- 
velops his confidence in himself, 
and gives him the willingness to try. 
It also establishes a reservoir of 
security feelings, so that he is able 
to try, to fail, and to come back 
from that failure to try again. 

2. Success experiences teach suc- 
cessful habits. And once a child has 
achieved success under the guid- 
ance of an understanding teacher, 
he can be helped to handle success 
in such a way that it does not en- 
gender the envy, jealousy, or hostil- 
ity of other children in the group. 

3. If a teacher provides for suc- 
cess experiences for the child in 
areas where he can find approval 
thru success, he is less likely to need 
to resort to activities which may be 
contrary to the code of the school 
and the society about him in order 
to attain prestige in the eyes of his 
peers. 

It is true that children must learn 
how to accept failure as well as suc- 
cess, but it is easier to accept failure 
if one has succeeded earlier and 
knows that there will be later suc- 
cesses. It is most difficult to teach a 
child adequate ways of handling 
failure if he has had too much prac- 
tice in coping with failure in his 
own inadequate way. 

A FirTH factor contributing to a 
therapeutic environment in the 
classroom is establishing limits. 
One function of the teacher is 
to set the boundaries for behavior 
in the classroom. To do this, the 
teacher decides what kinds of be- 
havior are consonant with edu- 
cational, emotional, and _ social 
growth. Said in another way, the 
teacher judges what the children 
can and cannot do in the class- 
room, for their own benefit. 

The desirability of consistent 
limits in the classroom is based on 
a fundamental need of human 
beings: the need to know one’s 
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environment. We need to be able 
to predict the behavior of people 
about us. 

This is one of the greatest sources 
of security for all of us. This is one 
reason why we feel more comforta- 
ble among our friends—because we 
are able to predict, within reason- 
ably narrow limits, what their 
responses are going to be to our 
actions. 

When we are with strangers, this 
predictability is not present to an 
adequate degree. When a child’s 
environment is one with a good de- 
gree of predictability, he is more 
contented and comfortable in it. 

Obviously, then, since the child 
is to live for a good part of his life 
in the school environment, we 
should attempt to establish pre- 
dictability in that environment for 
him so that he is willing to remain 
in that environment and to absorb 
some of the attitudes, feelings, and 
reaction patterns which are in con- 
formance with the school objec- 
tives. 

The need for a stable, secure 
teacher was mentioned in point 
two above. Such a stable teacher 
would help to increase predictabil- 
ity for the child with regard to the 
responses of teachers, an important 
matter to most young children. 

But the child also needs pre- 
dictability with regard to the more 
negative aspects of his environment 
—the restrictions, rules, and regu- 
lations- which may be_ termed 
“limits.” 

Helpful limits are set with the 
children’s Jevel of maturity in 
mind, as well as their emotional 
stability and their ability to under- 
stand and conform with the limits 
imposed. 

It is to be expected that the chil- 
dren will constantly test these 
limits, more often in the first few 
weeks than at any other time dur- 
ing the school year. 

If a child finds later on that he 
can predict these limits without 
resorting to open action to test 
them, he will no longer need to 
probe to find these boundaries. The 
teacher does his class a service when 
he establishes for them this one 
area of predictability. 


A sixtH characteristic of a thera- 
peutic classroom environment is 
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that there is a group feeling among 
the individual members of the 
class. That is, they feel that they 
are members of a group which has 
some purposes and characteristics 
in common. Most importantly, they 
feel some responsibility for this 
group because of the loyalty they 
feel toward it. The curriculum is 
arranged and methods are used to 
promote group feeling, to foster a 
sense of “‘we-ness.” 

The successful group works, 
whenever possible, on projects 
where the assistance and the special 
abilities of every child are needed, 
where every child has a contribu- 
tion to make to the final product, 
and where that final product is 
identified as a group product. 

Contributions to the welfare of 
the group are rewarded. Symbols 
of group belongingness, titles such 
as “The Busy, Bees,” “Wildcats,” 
or ‘“Teeners’”. may be used to 
identify the Zroups and _ bolster 
group morale. Some may use group 
signs, insignia, and other evidences 
of group membership. 


Finatty, no environment can 
promote social and emotional 
growth if the physical surroundings 
are not conducive to such growth. 
An atmosphere conducive to men- 
tal and emotional growth has space. 
There is enough room for children 
to move about without colliding, 
physically and psychologically, with 
each other. 

We all know that wherever com- 
plex organisms, such as children, 
adults, and intelligent animals, 
are placed in positions of extremely 
close proximity for extended peri- 
ods of time, they will fight. 

Children in particular need a 
chance to get off by themselves—to 
think things out, to get away from 
a disturbing or threatening situa- 
tion, and for various other reasons. 
A crowded classroom does not offer 
this opportunity. Movable desks 
are a must for a healthy, therapeu- 
tic classroom atmosphere in order 
that there be flexibility of seating 
arrangement and grouping possi- 
bilities. 

It seems unnecessary to mention 
anything about the need for ade- 
quate light, fresh air, controlled 
temperature, and other essentially 
climatological matters. At the same 


time, anyone who has gone from’ 
room to room in a school system 
will realize that there are ranges 
of as much as 20 degrees between 
the high and low room tempera- 
tures in one school. It is not sur- 
prising to find restiess children in a | 
classroom where the temperature is 
in the middle eighties. 

{ shall not go into such matters | 
as the need for attractive decorat- 
ing schemes and other esthetic ele.” 
ments in the classroom. Everyone 
recognizes that adequate considera- 
tion of these factors can increase’ 
the therapeutic nature of the class- 
room environment. 


In tuis article, I have attempted 
to describe some _ characteristics 
which go to make up a therapeuti¢ 
classroom environment in which) 
children have the maximum chance 
of growing educationally, socially, 
and emotionally. 

The acceptance of children by) 
the teacher is fundamental. The) 
effective teacher likes children, 
wants to help them, and feels that 
they can be helped. 

Another factor is the feelings 
that the teacher has about his relae 
tionship with administrators, with 
parents, with his peers, and with 
children. He must be reasonably 
secure in his relationship with 
these groups. 

In a therapeutic classroom en 
vironment, the classroom work i 
made stimulating and interesting; 
the children are motivated to learns 
All children experience success i 
some aspect of their school wor 
This success is a continual thing 
and the child is able to point t 
daily successes. 

The wise teacher sets limits om 
behavior in the classroom groupy 
and then, perhaps even more im 
portant, he is consistent in adhe 
ing to those limits. 

In a therapeutic classroom en 
vironment there is a good deal a 
group feeling, a feeling of belong: 
ing to a group which has purpose: 
a group in which there is a good 
deal of esprit de corps. 

Finally, the physical makeup 6 
the classroom is conducive to wor 
both individual and group, and t 
a feeling of optimism on the pz 
of children that encourages them 


to try. + £ 
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oRE than 60 years ago, John 
M Dewey focused our attention 
on children’s interests. During the 
intervening decades, most teachers 
have begun to accept the view that 
interest is important to the learn- 
ing process and that children’s in- 
terests should be given considera- 
tion in curriculum planning and 
in general school living. 

There is, nevertheless, some con- 
fusion regarding the meaning of 
the words “‘children’s interests” and 
about how to utilize these interests 
in learning. Here, for example, are 
several queries that can be guaran- 


Dr. Shane is professor of education at 
Northwestern University, Evanston, Il- 
linois. This article is based on a re- 
view of published research and five doc- 
toral studies recently completed at 
Northwestern. 


How do they 
affect the elementary 
curriculum? 


HAROLD G. SHANE 


teed to stir up conflicting opinions 
among classroom teachers: 
1. What do we mean by 
ests”? 
2. Can interests be indentified? 
3. Are there patterns of interest 
appearing as 


“inter- 


children develop 
which suggest what boys and girls 
should experience at given times in 
their growth? 

4. If so, should classroom experi- 
ences be built around interests to 
a substantial extent? 

5. Assuming that children’s in- 
terests should influence the curric- 
ulum, how can a teacher make use 
of them? 

6. Does lay participation in cur- 
riculum planning tend to reduce 
opportunities for children to study 
topics that interest them because 


adult citizens want to see other 
topics included in the curriculum? 
7. Are Tv and other mass media 
creating subtle changes in the in- 
terests and concepts of children? 
Let us see what educational 
writings and research have to say 
about these seven questions. 


What are interests? Seasoned 
teachers know that certain learning 
experiences click with children 
because there is lively interest in 
the topic or subjectmatter. Boys 
and girls are “interested” when 
thev recognize something of value 
to them in what thev are learning. 

Interests, in 
something with 


words, are 
the child 
identifies his personal well-being. 
When a child feels that a subject 


other 
which 





will further his social, emotional, 
or intellectual status, he sees a 
reason for learning about it, and he 
calls it interesting. Genuine inter- 
est, not to be confused with mere 
whim, creates a powerful drive 
within the child to achieve some- 
thing which he prizes. Interests, 
therefore, are tremendously impor- 
tant to good teaching when they are 
recognized and nurtured. 


Can interests be identified? Re- 
search suggests that even young 
children have definite likes and dis- 
likes, favorite activities, situations, 
and objects. 

Technics and devices, such as 
interest inventories, while not al- 
ways entirely valid, do provide 
clues as to how interests vary with 
age, sex, and environment. Altho 
much research remains to be done— 
for instance, studying the changing 
interests of the same children over 
a period of time—there is little 
doubt but that many learning situa- 
tions could be improved by careful 
study of the range and intensity of 
group interests. 


Are there patterns of interest 
which can be used to improve the 
curriculum? While there seem to be 
patterns of interest linked to the 
stages thru which children progress 
toward maturity, the patterns ap- 
parently vary with individual chil- 
dren, even as growth patterns vary. 
Therefore, the patterns of interest 
in a group of children do. not coa- 
lesce at the same time, and it is 
unlikely that a teacher can find a 
group interest which is appealing 
to all the 30 or so children in his 
room. This brings us to the next 
and most important question—a 
critical one in the welter of confu- 
sion surrounding children’s in- 
terests and curriculum planning. 


Should classroom experiences be 
built around the children’s inter- 
ests? Insofar as possible, yes. Un- 
doubtedly, interests are real, im- 
portant, and powerful forces for the 
improvement of learning. There are 


awarenesses, concerns, and drives 
which seem to ripen at a given 
stage of maturity and which chan- 
nel attention and sharpen motiva- 
tion so as to facilitate learning and 
endow it with greater meaning. 
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But it is possible only within 
limits to find or create a center 
of interest that most of a group of 
children will identify with their 
individual well-being at the same 
time. 

Children’s interests, therefore, 
may be looked upon as important 
but not sufficiently consistent in a 
given grade to justify the teacher’s 
searching for a group interest of 
equivalent appeal to all. 

Does this mean that we should 
ignore interests on the theory that 
they are uncontrollable, and base 
the curriculum on adult logic? 
Should we utilize interests only 
when it seems expedient to do so? 
This brings us to the next consider- 
ation. 


How can the teacher make the 
best use of children’s interests? The 
most intelligent policy seems to 
be to seek topics or projects which 
promise to satisfy a wide range of 
individual interests rather than to 
look for a group interest. In other 
words, a criterion for judging the 
interest value of an experience is 
the extent to which it seems likely 
to appeal to children with many dif- 
ferent individual interests. 

In the elementary school, we 
need to devise a curriculum frame- 
work which is sufficiently broad and 
appealing to challenge the diversi- 
fied individual interests within a 
group of pupils. 


How does lay participation in 
curriculum planning affect use of 
children’s interests? The current 
widespread enthusiasm for lay par- 
ticipation in curriculum planning 
is wholesome, for there is great 
value in cooperative action between 
teachers and other members of the 
adult community. 

But lay planners must be made 
aware that good curriculum designs 
should allow a great deal of lati- 
tude so that the teacher can plan 
intelligently from one day to the 
next with children. 

When curriculum designs pre- 
scribe exactly in what way children 
are to be exposed to a given learn- 
ing experience in a specified grade, 
the potential value of utilizing in- 
terests in learning is dissipated. 
This applies also to teaching mate- 
rials, which are most valuable when 


they are flexible and allow a 
teacher to use initiative in quick- 
ening children’s interests. 


Are ‘mass media such as TV 
changing children’s _ interests? 
Films, Tv, and similar elements in 
our lives today seem to be exercis- 
ing a subtle influence on the inter- 
ests and concepts of children. This 
is of great importance to the 
schools’ curriculum planners. Pre- 
liminary evidence suggests that Tv 
in particular may be creating a kind 
of “mutation” in children. That is, 
they may well be motivated to 
readiness for certain types of learn- 
ing a year or more earlier than was 
the case a few decades ago. 

This does not mean that reading 
and similar kinds of formalized 
instruction should be introduced 
a year or two sooner. Far from it, 
since the process of maturing prob- 
ably cannot be speeded up by 
crowding more experiences into a 
child’s waking hours. 

However, there is reason to ex- 
amine what is happening to chil- 
dren’s concepts in order to deter- 
mine whether our electronic age is 
widening the range of information 
which boys and girls have and con- 
sequently is awakening interests, 
say in six-year-olds, that might have 
been beyond their comprehension 
when cultural forces such as Tv did 
not exist. 

It has been considered axiomatic 
in many books dealing with ele- 
mentary-school teaching methods 
that children’s learning experiences 
are most meaningful and effective 
when learning is related to that 
which is near at hand, that which 
can be seen and felt. 

A direct application of _ this 
theory is the concentric approach 
used by many schools in teaching 
social studies. With this approach, 
the home and school are studied 
first; then the neighborhood and 
the community; then, much later, 
things that are remote in time and 
distance from the children. 

I believe that children should 
learn about the near at hand. But 
I wonder whether we have given 
adequate thought to the likelihood 
that mass media may, in a sense, 
be changing the nature of that 
which is near at hand. Weekly 
shows about Robin Hood and Sir 
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Lancelot are making a TV version 
of medieval Britain very real to 
youngsters. On other recent tele- 
vision programs the sinking of the 
Titanic and the last voyage of the 
Zeppelin Hindenburg were re-en- 
acted. 

Many similar examples might be 
cited to illustrate how past events 
and geographically remote places 
have begun to acquire meaning 
even for children who are just be- 
ginning school. Indeed, research at 
least hints at the possibility that 
certain information about remote 
times and places is becoming more 
familiar to some young children 
than are some of their local land- 
marks. 

Thanks to Tv, we may be stand- 
ing on the threshold of a new era 
with respect to children’s concepts, 
interests, and information. This 
can have considerable bearing on 
what and when and how we teach. 


Listen below are some of the 
helpful suggestions provided by re- 
search and writings over the years 
to guide our activities as we seek 
to improve the curriculum by mak- 
ing more effective use of children’s 
interests. 

1. Study the interests (including 
out-of-school interests) expressed 
by children, as a means of coming 
to know them better as individuals. 

2. Find out what research has to 
say about the broad range of inter- 
ests to be found in children of the 
age range we teach. 

3. Teach with an awareness of the 
probable range of interests among 
the children because of age, sex, 
and cultural differences. 

4. Individualize our teaching in 
recognition of individual interests 
of children, rather than expect all 
pupils to subscribe to a group 
interest. 

5. Make it possible for children 
to self-select some activities that 
they want to carry out, instead of 
limiting them to our ideas. 

6. Use experiences such as field 
trips to reveal or create interests. 
(One does not sit around waiting 
for interests to appear.) 

7. Plan with children in order to 
utilize interests effectively. Such an 
approach encourages teacher and 
pupil initiative rather than pattern 
teaching. #+ + 
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TALE OF TWO STARS 


HE glamorous actress, we all 
y eet ay must possess a certain 
amount of native ability combined 
with a pleasing personality and 
some mastery of the skills and tech- 
nics of her trade. 

However, the actress performs 
under rather ideal conditions. She 
has important help from a wide 
variety of experts: directors, mu- 
sicians, electricians, make-up and 
wardrobe artists. She has a script 
prepared for her. 

She must learn a certain routine 
and present it. If she can do so ca- 
pably, she will earn a good living. 
If she can do her job brilliantly, 
she can win great fame and a large 
fortune. 

Her primary aim is to entertain. 
Altho she may instruct, inspire, or 
provoke thought, she is not usually 
obligated to do any of these things. 
She does not have to be responsible 
for the welfare of her audience. Yet, 
we know that no matter how skil- 
fully written the script, no matter 
how appealing the story, the dra- 
matic effort will fail if the star is 
incompetent, unsympathetic, or 
miscast. 

Let us glance now at our other 
“star.” For, important as the skill 
and artistry of the actress are to the 
success of the play, just so—and 
even more so—are the skill and art- 
istry of the classroom teacher vital 
to the process of educating young 
people. Nevertheless, some lay peo- 
ple, and sometimes even members 
of the teaching profession, have the 
idea that just anybody can teach. 

As classroom teachers, we must 
combat this fallacy. We must see 
that others learn of the real sig- 
nificance of our work. And we our- 
selves must learn to appreciate 
more fully the artistry of great 
teaching as it, exists within our 
ranks. 


Mrs. Potter is a teacher in Austin High 
School, Houston. This article is adapted 
from a feature by Mrs. Potter in the 
News Bulletin of the Texas Classroom 
Teachers Association. 


CHARLINE POTTER 


We know that our “star” must 
work close to her audience in a 
setting which is somewhat com- 
parable to that of an Elizabethan 
theater. There are no magic lights, 
no band of musicians to set the 
mood for the action. 

Our teacher must devise her own 
script. She must improvise, ad lib, 
compose on-the-spot answers to al- 
most any question on almost any 
topic. These answers, moreover, 
must be appropriate; they should 
be wise. 

The teacher must interest,’ must 
instruct, must stimulate, must moti- 
vate her students. In addition, she 
needs mastery of technic, knowl- 
edge of subjectmatter, plus poise, 
humor, understanding, determina- 
tion, much patience, and goodness 
of heart. 

The stage star can rest between 
her appearances before the foot- 
lights. Our “star” is assigned hall 
duty, cafeteria duty, yard duty. 
Then—in case there’s a free mo- 
ment—she has clerical work, records 
which must be taken care of, and 
stacks and ‘stacks of papers to eval- 
uate... 

Finally, the actress may or may 
not be a person of exemplary char- 
acter. She is not held accountable 
for the character development of 
her audience. The teacher must be 
a person of wholesome character, 
good manners, and sound judg- 
ment. The teacher is charged with 
the tremendous job of bringing out 
the best in her students. She must 
do this by example even more than 
by precept. 

The teacher practices a great and 
demanding art. It comprises an un- 
folding of the wisdom and experi- 
ences, the understandings and the 
yearnings, the faith and the beauty 
of the past for her young friends. 

Even more vital to the art of 
teaching is the ability to inspire 
the young to seek the truth, to live 
justly, to work faithfully, to strive 
to be competent and worthy citi- 
zens of this great and blessed land. 
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ry\ HE time-honored conversational 
gambit, “Have you read any 
good books lately?” has been re- 
placed in many circles by the more 
provocative, “What do you think of 
merit rating?” 

Discussion seems to be endless, 
but not very fruitful. Those who 
are for merit rating apparently feel 
that teachers can be graded like 
eggs and priced accordingly. Those 
who oppose it are prone to get emo- 
tional and say it won’t work, with- 
out explaining the whys of their 
position. 

It would seem sensible of educa- 
tors to postpone further debates un- 
til they have studied the purposes 
that merit rating might or might 
not serve, together with the under- 
lying assumptions and the mechan- 
ics proposed. 

Certainly, if a system can be de- 
vised which does not violate sound 
principles of human relations, ele- 
vates the profession, and improves 
services to children, it should be 
seized upon. Educators have no in- 
terest in opposing any valid system 
of identifying quality performance. 

But what are the difficulties in- 
herent in merit rating? Three fac- 
tors deserve particular analysis. 
The first of these is the exceeding- 
ly complex character of the profes- 
sional task of the teacher, the sec- 
ond is the great range of specializa- 
tion inherent in a modern school 
system, and the third is the diffi- 
culty of finding merit raters who 
can rate with validity and fairness. 

These three factors make it espe- 
cially difficult to have a rating sys- 
tem that allows broad generalized 
comparisons of one teacher with 
another. 


Revative to the first difficulty, 
we would probably all agree that 
the teacher’s task involves not only 
imparting knowledge and skills but 
developing understandings, values, 


Dr. Engleman is executive secretary of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA. For further discus- 
sion of merit rating, see pages 242-43 
rene the November 1956 Journal, pages 
509-11. 


The June issue of the Journal of Teach- 
er Education (published by the Nation- 
al Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, NEA) will 
be devoted primarily to the subject of 
merit rating and will contain a more 
detailed statement by Dr. Engleman. 
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sound judgments, and a sense of re- 
sponsibility—in fact the whole 
gamut of complex attitudes which 
go into making a truly civilized 
adult. 

All this is what makes teaching 
a difficult and challenging profes- 
sion, and at the same time makes 
rating of teachers more than a 
checklist of routine skills. No won- 
der that so many systems of merit 
rating have failed! 

Even when applied to such a 
limited aspect of a teacher’s work 
as instructing a fifth grade in Eng- 
lish, the serious difficulties of rating 
are apparent. Any analysis must 
take into account the many detailed 
phases of the teaching task if one 
teacher is to be compared fairly 
with another. 

For example, Miss A may be sur- 
perior in instilling a love of poetry 
(she has a good voice, reads with 
sensitiveness and beauty, and inter- 
prets the true mood and meaning of 
the author), while Mr. B, teaching 
the same grade across the hall, has 
to a far greater degree the skill to 
compose poetry and to develop the 
creative poetic writing talents of 
his pupils. 

Again, Miss A may have unusual 
talent for helping fifth-graders to 
understand the structure of the 
English language and to develop 
skills in punctuation and sentence 
forms. Mr. B, however, is relatively 
much stronger in his enthusiasm 
for and skill in teaching spelling. 
Exploring other areas, we might 
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find Miss A to be outstanding in 
teaching music appreciation, arith- 
metical reasoning, American _his- 
tory, and health habits, and in stim- 
ulating gifted children. 

Mr. B, on the other hand, might 
be identified as one with unusual 
powers for helping fifth-graders in 
arithmetical computation, creative 
art, dramatic interpretation, as- 
sumption of responsibility, stabiliz- 
ing the emotionally disturbed, and 
encouraging the handicapped. 


Tue question of rating one of 
these teachers above the other ap- 
pears considerably more difficult 
when their total professional role 
is examined. Even if a detailed 
breakdown of all the teacher’s areas 
of fifth-grade teaching competence 
were achieved, and they were in- 
cluded as aspects of the measuring 
scheme, a question of validity of 
judgments remains. 

Furthermore, determining the 
relative importance of one aspect of 
teaching compared with another 
makes the summing up of evidence 
for final ranking another complex 
problem. What point rating would 
be given to these many elements, 
and whose value system would be 
used? This is an area for much pon- 
dering before a system of rating 
can be given serious consideration 
for adoption. 

The cultured, professionally edu- 
cated, highly skilled teacher is, after 
all, the only one who could be ex- 
pected to fall into the relatively 
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small group being sought for merit 
recognition. A look at the classroom 
responsibilities and professional 
competencies of such a teacher gives 
further clues to the difficulty of 
ranking him in terms of efficiency. 

This kind of teacher, above all, 
is presumed to have the profession- 
al skill to know, day by day, the 
status of each child relative to his 
academic achievements and difh- 
culties, his interests or lack of them, 
his emotional strengths and weak- 
nesses, his physical resources. 

At the same time, the truly supe- 
tior teacher has the background, the 
knowledge, and the appreciations 
sential to interpreting the world, 
past and present. 

Along with this knowledge of 
children and of the curriculum con- 
tent, this good teacher has the per- 
sonality and the professional skills 
to help every child develop at his 
most appropriate speed in every 
phase of his school program. To ob- 
serve and judge fairly the relative 
success two good teachers may have 
in achieving this difficult and com- 
plex task is no mean undertaking. 


Tue second difficulty, listed ear- 
lier, is the great range and complex- 
ity of the educational program, and 
the difference in competencies de- 
manded of the professionals who 
work in it. Ordinarily, rating sys- 
tems have not given due considera- 
tion to this. 

Ihave just pointed out the prob- 
lm of ranking two fifth-grade 
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teachers. If ranking them against 
each other seems difficult, how 
much more frustrating would it be 
to try to rank them over against 
two kindergarten teachers, two 
eighth-grade teachers, two physical- 
education teachers, two high-school 
science teachers, two Latin teachers, 
or two business-education teachers? 

Altho there may be certain pro- 
fessional qualities that characterize 
all good teachers, there are also 
specialized competencies demanded 
of teachers in the widely diversified 
aspects of the total school program. 
Surely even the layman can readily 
‘understand that the chemistry 
teacher needs many skills and 
knowledges not necessary for the 
first-grade teacher, and vice versa. 

Who, then, can say that a high- 
school mathematics teacher is bet- 
ter than a high-school French teach- 
er, or that either is more worthy of 
a salary increment than is a second- 
grade teacher? 

One further problem which 
arises, particularly in rating systems 
based largely on the measurement 
of pupil academic achievement, is 
the difficulty of taking into con- 
sideration all of the objectives of 
the school, the class, and the in- 
dividual teacher when determining 
the instruments to measure pupil 
progress. 

Many, many approaches and 
many, many devices must be used 
to measure adequately all that the 
school and the teacher sought to 
teach or to achieve. And any pupil- 
achievement measurement plan in- 
volved in merit rating must be suf- 
ficiently comprehensive to give the 
total picture of pupil progress. 

Furthermore, extreme care must 
be taken to see that all evaluative 
data are analyzed, interpreted, and 
equated against all factors pertain- 
ing to pupil progress resulting from 
teacher stimulation. Even under 
this system, qualitative judgments 
are subject to possibilities of error. 


Finpinc competent judges or 
raters is a third difficulty which 
faces those who seek to adopt a 
merit system. Ordinarily this task 
has fallen to the lot of administra- 
tors, principals, supervisors, and 
certain teachers—working singly or 
occasionally in some team combina- 
tion. 





Any complete merit system would 
necessarily have to cover the raters 
as well as other staff members. A 
careful look at the complex profes- 
sional task of the teacher and the 
great range of competencies re- 
quired by a school system raises 
doubts concerning the professional 
adequacy of one person to judge 
and rate one against another in the 
several grades and specialized sub- 
ject fields. 

Possibly a more valid approach 
would be to have the specialized 
and superior professional estimate 
the relative efficiency and worth of 
those in his own specialty. It may 
be that music teachers can rank 
teachers of music, or kindergarten 
teachers rate other teachers of that 
area better than can the principal 
or some other administrator. 


Mcu of our confusion and error 
on the issue of merit ratings may 
have arisen because even tho the 
profession of teaching has become 
in recent years more truly profes- 
sional in character, the ancient con- 
cept still persists, even within the 
profession, that it is a simple rou- 
tine task. 

It would seem that a concerted 
program of education for the pub- 
lic generally is urgently needed. 
The laymen who cry loudest for 
merit ratings are often the most 
sincere in their desire to improve 
education and to help the good 
teachers. 

If these same people are informed 
as to the true professional charac- 
ter of the teacher’s work and the 
prodigious task imposed on those 
called upon to administer a merit 
system, much good may be accom- 
plished. 

If, on the other hand, teachers 
everywhere will insist that their 
colleagues rise to the level of high 
professional competence, merit rat- 
ings will either fall into the limbo 
of obsolete practices, or merit rat- 
ings will become truly professional 
instruments which will improve 
teaching and dignify those who 
teach. 

For the time being, the whole 
professional team should whole- 
heartedly undertake a study of all 
factors — including merit rating — 
that may result in improvement of 
instruction, #+# # 
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)' RING the last few years, many 

voices have come out in sup- 
port of merit rating as a basis for 
salary determination and a solution 
to the teacher-supply problem. 

Other voices have been raised in 
protest by persons who question 
very seriously the extravagant 
claims made for merit rating. They 
point out that research shows that 
of the merit plans that have been 
tried, far more have failed than 
have succeeded. They question 
the policy of placing emphasis on 
the rewarding of a few, as merit 
rating does, rather than on the con- 
sideration of the total welfare of 
the child and all. teachers. 

Classroom teachers have rejected 
merit rating as a basis for salary 
scheduling, but in its place they 
propose a positive and open-minded 
approach to the problem of the 
teacher shortage. 

They feel that the nation’s 
schools will not have an adequate 
supply of competent personnel un- 
til teachers can enjoy a sound basic 
salary schedule, and the profession 
can be assured of the careful screen- 
ing of prospective teachers, together 
with prudent selection of new 
teachers, guidance during the pro- 
bationary period, constant evalua- 
tion of teaching methods, and con- 
tinuous inservice education. 

Without up-to-date employment 
practices and sound personnel pol- 
icies, the profession wil] not be able 


Miss Stevenson is executive secretary, 
Department of Classroom Teachers, 
NEA. 


to compete with business and indus- 
try and will fail to attract and re- 
tain qualified people. 

The same thing must be said 
about teachers’ salaries. It is widely 
recognized that, even in parts of the 
country which boast of high salary 
schedules, teachers’ salaries have 
not yet reached a truly professional 
level. 

The greatest need, then, is to put 
all teachers’ salaries into a profes- 
sional bracket, rather than to con- 
centrate on an elaborate plan which 
considers a few and overlooks the 
many. To this end, then—the ad- 
justment of all teachers’ salaries— 
the profession must work. 


Waar constitutes a truly profes- 
sional salary for teachers? Many fac- 
tors go into its make-up. 

A professional schedule should 
include a starting salary adequate 
to attract capable people and incre- 
ments sufficiently large so that a 
teacher can double his beginning 
pay within 10 to 12 years. It should 
be based upon preparation, teach- 
ing experience, and professional 
growth, as evidenced by objective 
means, such as college courses, 
travel, participation in professional 
organizations, workshops, and other 
allied activities. 

It should include extended-serv- 
ice maximums for teachers who con- 
tinue to grow professionally after 
they have attained the basic maxi- 
mum by annual increments. Here, 
especially, much experimentation 
and research are necessary. 


Such a salary schedule should be 
based on the cooperative discus. 
sions and decisions of the local 
teachers association, the administra. 
tion, and the schoolboard. There 
should be a single schedule for all 
teachers, regardless of sex or num. 
ber of dependents, and the adminis. 
tration of a salary schedule should 
be based on complete impartiality 
in hiring and promoting teacher 
and placing them on tenure. 

To instal a satisfactory salary 
schedule in every American com 
munity is the task which lies ahead, 

To accomplish this, four meas 
ures need to be taken by the profes 
sion: (1) obtaining maximum é 
fectiveness of the individual teach 
er thru the practice of proper teach 
er screening, preparation, selection, 
and placement, and good personnel 
policies; (2) evaluating teaching 
for the improvement of instruction; 
(3) carrying on a nationwide pub 
lic-relations program to bring an 
understanding of the problems of 
teachers’ salaries to the lay public 
(4) continuing research to arrive 
at objective criteria for determining 
sound and effective salary sched 
ules. 


Tue first measure deals with the 
improvement of the product. 

Good teaching results from many 
elements. It starts with the people 
who choose teaching as a career. 
Established members of the profe 
sion must encourage young people 
of high quality who have a desire 
to become teachers. Another prac 
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tice which helps to ensure the en- 
trance of qualified and acceptable 
people into the profession is selec- 
tive screening at the college level. 

A sound program of teacher edu- 
cation (which has received impetus 
from the activities of the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teach- 
er Education) brings to our class- 
rooms persons, themselves well-edu- 
cated college graduates, who are 
schooled in the best known teach- 
ing methods and able to meet the 
challenges to be encountered in the 
education of children. 

Careful selection and thoughtful 
placement bring into the schools 
teachers who are competent, happy, 
satisfied, and eager to do the best 
possible job. All these factors aid 
in the improvement of instruction, 
because they are prerequisites to 
the confidence and stability of the 
persons who enter the profession. 

After a new teacher has estab- 
lished himself in his classroom, he 
needs special help during the all- 
important years of his probationary 
period. Guidance from his col- 
leagues, supervisors, and adminis- 
trators helps him to give his best to 
his pupils and to prepare himself 
for future experiences in the class- 
room. 

Thru this type of cooperative 
planning, the new teacher becomes 
an integral part of the faculty, the 
school system, and the community. 

A feeling of security is yet an- 
other factor that has an important 
bearing on the quality of instruc- 
tion which the teacher offers. To 
achieve satisfactory results in any 
job, people must feel secure. 

Certainly, this is more important 
in the case of teachers, who perform 
a job in which emotions, personal- 
ity, and human relations have such 
direct bearing on the efficacy of the 
process. Adequate sick leave, retire- 
ment, and tenure policies are essen- 
tial if the teacher is to realize the 
maximum in teaching effectiveness. 
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Our next measure deals with 
tvaluating asa means of improving 
the teaching process. Even the ex- 
perienced career teacher finds it 
necessary to subject himself and his 
teaching methods to constant self- 
amination to ascertain whether 
® not he is achieving the desired 
goals. 
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Teachers will do a better job if 
they work individually, with their 
associates, and in cooperation with 
supervisors, toward improving com- 
petencies, overcoming weaknesses, 
and utilizing capabilities to the 
fullest. 

In November 1956 the NEA De- 
partment of Classroom Teachers 
sponsored a Study Conference on 
Merit Rating in Washington, D.C. 
While the participants of the con- 
ference opposed merit rating as the 
basis for scheduling salaries, they 
unanimously endorsed evaluation 
as a technic by means of which in- 
dividuals and groups can bring 
about improvement of instruction. 

This process of evaluation is ad- 
justable to varying situations. Its 
constructive influence improves 
teacher morale, since it gives the 
teacher a feeling that he knows 
what he is doing and where he is 
going. It increases the effectiveness 
of teaching since it aims at identify- 
ing the teacher’s strengths and his 
weaknesses and at determining ways 
to fortify the former and remedy 
the latter. Its self-examining char- 
acter heightens the prestige of the 
profession and thereby encourages 
qualified people to become teach- 
ers. The cooperative spirit created 
between teacher and teacher and 
between teacher and administrator 
fosters good personnel relationships 
and raises the total level of teach- 


ing. 


As tue third approach toward es- 
tablishing adequate salary sched- 
ules thruout the United States, the 
profession must intensify its efforts 
to bring a better understanding of 
the problems of teachers’ salaries to 
the attention of the public. 

There are many things that the 
individual can do. He can support 
good salary schedules. He can en- 
courage the establishment of polli- 
cies which ensure the employment 
of none but professionally prepared 
teachers. 

He can strive for constant self- 
examination and group evaluation. 
He can advocate increases in staff 
and improvement of technics of su- 
pervision. He can promote the use 
of improved technics among his fel- 
low staff members, particularly 
those who are in the probationary 
period. And finally, he can be ever 





on the alert for new means of pro- 
fessional growth. 

If teachers in general do these 
things, an atmosphere of coopera- 
tion and trust will permeate the en- 
tire profession. 

Such actions will center educa- 
tion on the child, rather than on 
the teacher, and will stress the 
worth of the whole school system, 
rather than of the individual teach- 
er. They will acknowledge evalua- 
tion and thus make possible greater 
experimentation in the field of 
teacher competencies. 

They will gain public support 
for professional salaries for all 
teachers. They will aid in recruit- 
ing desirable new teachers. 


As a final step to bring teachers’ 
salaries up to a professional level, 
educators must work toward the es- 
tablishment of objective criteria for 
the determination of teachers’ sala- 
ries. Before we can move forward 
on this front, however, every school 
system must have a sound basic 
salary schedule and just, fairly ad- 
ministered personnel practices. 

Altho researchers have tried to 
establish objective criteria for salary 
scheduling for more than half a cen- 
tury, it is generally conceded that 
these standards have not yet been 
determined. The size of our coun- 
try and the variety of social and 
cultural backgrounds represented 
make identification of these criteria 
a complex task. 

Classroom teachers oppose merit 
rating as a basis for determining 
salary. Instead, they advocate meas- 
ures which they are convinced are 
of far more value to the country and 
to the profession: sound basic salary 
schedules, democratically developed 
and justly administered at the local 
level; and written personnel poli- 
cies which underscore the benefits 
derived from screening and profes- 
sional preparation of prospective 
teachers, prudent selection, careful 
supervision, and inservice educa- 
tion of staff, and thoughtful evalua- 
tion of teaching. 

With these prerequisites firmly 
established, teachers will continue 
research in all areas of personnel 
practices and salary scheduling to- 
ward the end that all schools in 
America will be adequately and ef- 
fectively staffed. #+ # 
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san Diego 
Intern 
Teachers 


J. SHERRICK FISHER 
and 
FRANCES FRAUTSCHY 


S* Dieco’s Intern Teacher Pro- 
gram, designed to attract col- 
lege graduates to the teaching pro- 
fession, is a cooperative venture of 
San Diego State College and the 
San Diego city school system. It 
was conceived by the late Will 
Crawford, former superintendent of 
the San Diego schools, as a partial 
solution to the problem of supply- 
ing additional teachers for the ele- 
mentary classrooms. 

Those who have worked in the 
program believe that it is not the 
complete answer to the teacher 
shortage, but that it is a step in the 
right direction. 


Tue program started in the 
spring of 1954. Candidates who 
were graduates of accredited col- 
leges and met the other require- 
ments were enrolled in a nine-week 
summer session at State College. 
The course included college classes 
in the curriculum of the elemen- 
tary school and child development, 
supplemented by daily classroom 
observations in the campus elemen- 
tary school. The session was con- 
cluded by a brief workshop in class- 
room methods and use of materials. 

At the end of the summer session, 

Mr. Fisher is @ member of the Divi- 

sion of Education, San Diego State Col- 

lege, California, and Mrs. Frautschy, 
now on maternity leave, is program 


director for the City School System of 
San Diego. 
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An advisory teacher (right) assists intern teachers with their lesson plans. 


interns were assigned to elementary 
classrooms, four to each participat- 
ing school. A full-time advisory 
teacher was assigned to each group. 
These master teachers, chosen from 
the regular faculty, worked closely 
with the interns, assisting them 
with their lesson planning, doing 
demonstration teaching when re- 
quested, and, in general, helping 
them learn how to teach. 

The week before school opened, 
the advisory teachers met with their 
interns in the buildings to which 
they had been assigned. During this 
orientation period, the interns ex- 
amined textbooks and manuals, 
learned building regulations, met 
with the principals, and arranged 
their classrooms to provide an at- 
tractive, stimulating environment. 


Wirth the opening of school, the 
advisory teacher and the building 
principal became key personnel in 
directing the efforts of the intern 
teachers. Building pTa units helped 
get the project off to a good start 
by sponsoring afternoon meetings 
in which parents could talk with 
the interns and learn about the 
program. 

One night each week during the 
first year of internship, the teachers 
attended a class at San Diego State 
College. (Attendance at spsc is now 
postponed until the spring semes- 
ter.) The first-semester course was 


in methods in arithmetic and read. 
ing; the second-semester course in- 
cluded methods in music, audio 
visual instruction, and art, with 
five weeks spent in each area. 

A total of 29 college credits is 
earned by each intern; eight of 
these are for two semesters of stu 
dent teaching. 

During the first year, all interns 
were paid three-fourths of the regu 
lar salary for beginning teachers 
Later, as a result of the experience 
gained with the first group, the in 
terns’ second-semester salary was 
raised from three-fourths to sever 
eighths of the regular salary. 

Upon completion of the firs 
year of teaching and the second 
summer session at State College, 
intern teachers were placed on ap 
propriate levels of the city-school 
salary schedule and became fully 
credentialed teachers. 


Inctupep in the San Diego plan 
are several essential qualities of 
good intern program which should 
be underscored. 

1. Adequate professional assist 
ance for intern teachers during the 
first year of internship. 

A strong feature of San Diego’ 
program is that full-time advisory 
teachers are provided in the ratid 
of one to every four interns. lt 
must be borne in mind that the 
project was designed to attract co 
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San Diego State College 


lege graduates who had _ never 
taught before. 

2.A financial program that en- 
ables interns to earn while learn- 
ing. 

San Diego’s program is subsidized 
in part by the Ford Foundation. 
Adequate pay for classroom teach- 
ing helps attract qualified persons 
to the program who could not 
otherwise afford to participate. 

3. Correlated approach to teach- 
er education thru integration of 
college and public-school effort. 

Both State College and the San 
Diego school system provided full- 
time coordinators to insure the 
smooth operation of the program. 
Also, college courses were taught 
on a highly practical level, giving 
intern teachers ample opportunity 
to raise questions or ask advice 
about their teaching problems. 

4. A public that is informed con- 
cerning the nature of the program 
and its contribution toward allevi- 
ating teacher shortages. 

It is quite essential that parents 
understand as fully as possible the 
status of the intern teacher. They 
should be told that altho he is a 
person who has never taught be- 
fore, his work is carefully super- 
vised by an experienced teacher. 

They should also know that the 
interns are responding to the great 
need for more teachers, some at the 
sacrifice of better-paying jobs. + 
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Federal Administrative Costs 
for Education Programs Are Low 


EDGAR FULLER 


CONGRESSMAN recently said that 

he will support federal grants 
for school construction in 1957 as 
an unavoidable necessity, but he 
asserted that the program will be 
very expensive to administer. He 
claimed that about 40¢ out of every 
federal tax dollar is wasted on ad- 
ministrative costs in Washington 
and that only 60¢ will be returned 
to the states to pay for schools. 

He later admitted that he had no 
factual basis for his assertion, that 
it “probably came from the 1952 
campaign.” 

Another Congressman, opposing 
school-construction legislation, 
went on record early this year: 

The federal government can give to 
the states nothing which it does not 
first take from the citizens of the states, 
and the amount it gives back is the dif- 
ference between what it takes and what 
it costs to administer the program, 
which cost has been estimated as high 
as 30 to 35%, of total appropriations. 


These wild assertions and esti- 
mates grow with repetition unless 
corrected. What are the facts? What 
are the actual costs? 

The answers, fortunately, are 
available in Twenty-five Federal 
Grant-in-Aid Programs, a task-force 
report submitted to the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Rela- 
tions in June 1955. 

This report shows that for the 
1953 fiscal year the cost of federal 
administration of federal funds in- 
volved in the national school-lunch 
program was 1.7%; in vocational 
education, 2.0%; in resident in- 
struction in land-grant colleges, 
1/20 of 1%; in the federal-assist- 
ance laws, 9/10 of 1%. 

During the seven years that the 
federal-assistance laws have been 
in operation, $1,218,570,000 has 
been allocated to school districts 


Dr. Fuller is executive secretary of the 
Council of Chief State School Officers. 


for construction and operation of 
elementary and secondary schools 
in defense areas. The total federal 
administrative cost was $5,625,000, 
which is 88/100 of 1%, or slightly 
less than the 9/10 of 1% reported 
by the task force for the fiscal year 
1953. 

It should be noted that of the 
88/100 of 1%, 42/100 of 1% was 
used for the inspection activities 
of the Community: Facilities Ad- 
ministration of the Housing and 
Home Finance Agency. 

The President’s budget for his 
school-construction bill now before 
the Congress calls for $325 mil- 
lion in grants, $125 million for 
bond purchases and other purposes, 
and $1 million for administration. 
The allowance for administration 
thus comes to 22/100 of 1% of the 
total, and most of this administra- 
tive expense would necessarily be 
connected with the proposed bond 
purchases and other provisions, 
rather than with the grant-in-aid 
title of the bill. 

Grants to the states and terri- 
tories under the Eisenhower bill 
would require no federal costs for 
federal activities in local school dis- 
tricts; these administrative respon- 
sibilities would be exercised by the 
states. The Kelley bill and others 
now before Congress have similar 
provisions. 

The truth is that for-the grant-in- 
aid portion of the Eisenhower con- 
struction bill, federal administra- 
tion would cost less than 1/20 of 
1%. Under the Kelley bill, because 
of larger appropriations, the federal 
administrative costs would not ex- 
ceed 3/100 of 1%. 

These estimates (which can be 
verified by checking with the U. S. 
Office of Education) ought to be- 
come known to everyone concerned 
with discovering the truth about 
school-construction legislation now 
before Congress. + # 
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Opportunity 
m 
Suburbia 


THOMAS E. ROBINSON 


ost of the teachers who are 
M graduated from our teacher- 
preparation college today select 
positions in Suburbia, that sprawl- 
ing, rapidly growing, residential 
periphery that now surrounds prac- 
tically all metropolitan centers. 

Last year, when we asked our 
graduates why most of them had ac- 
cepted positions in suburban com- 
munities rather than in cities, we 
received such answers as these: 

“Most of the suburban communi- 
ties have new schools, built to house 
a modern program of studies and 
replete with the equipment and 
tools which delight a_teacher’s 
heart. The cities, because they have 
been in the education business 
longer and have not experienced 
large population gains, tend to have 
older buildings not so well adapted 
to children and modern teaching.” 

“There seems to be a friendlier, 
closer relationship between admin- 
istration and teachers, and among 
teachers.” 

“Teachers in suburban communi- 
ties seem to have more freedom of 
action and experimentation in their 
classrooms. The controls probably 
lie in the personal knowledge the 
superintendent and principals have 
of what each teacher is doing. In 
the larger, more centralized systems, 
the controls lie in impersonal rules 
and syllabi issued from the superin- 
tendent’s office.” 

“A greater proportion of the citi- 
zens in suburban communities seem 
interested and involved in school 


Dr. Robinson is president of State 
Teachers College, Glassboro, New Jersey. 
He is a member of the executive com- 
mittee, NEA Department of Rural Edu- 
cation. 





matters. Schools seem to be closer 
to the people. Citizens seem to have 
a greater urge to improve the edu- 
cational program.” 

“Administrators in suburban 
schools frequently seem to have 
greater educational ability than 
those in large cities.” 

“The teachers in the suburban 
districts seemed to accept us better. 
Most of them were themselves some- 
what new. They weren’t so much 
established in cliques.” 


Wuite the remarks of our seniors 
were subjective, in many respects 
they had a sound factual basis. 

The Census Bureau reported in 
1950 that during the preceding ten 
years nearly half the population in- 
crease of the entire country took 
place in the outlying parts of the 
168 standard metropolitan areas. 

As a generalization, it is families 
which settle in suburban areas. In 
one area studied, only about 3% of 
the homes contained one person, as 
against the 1950 Census Bureau re- 
port of a national average of 9%. 

Even more important, perhaps, 
is the fact that suburban families 
tend to be young, still in the child- 
rearing stages. It is generally true, 
too, that the suburban population 
is a home-owning population. 

A large proportion of the popula- 
tion are employed within the cen- 
tral city, and they tend to be pro- 
fessional people, business proprie- 
tors, skilled workers, or executives. 

Because of the exceedingly rapid 
growth of suburban populations, 
most of the schools are modern and 
new, with up-to-date equipment. 

Because suburban school dis- 
tricts, almost by definition, are 
typically smaller than city districts, 
closer relationships between teach- 
ers and administrators are possible. 
Greater teacher responsibility, free- 
dom of action, and individual ex- 
perimentation with the curriculum 
tend to characterize systems having 
rapid population growth. 

It also seems plausible that sub- 
_ urban communities, simply because 
_a high proportion of the families 
| are in the child-rearing stage, do 
have an unusually high interest in 
schools and what they are doing for 
their children. There is reason to 
believe, too, that suburban com- 
munities, beset with unprecedented 
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school-building needs, public-rela- 
tions necessities, curriculum reor- 
ganizations, and financing prob- 
lems, have been forced to bid high 
for capable administrative officers, 
and have, in the main, employed 
many of the best in the country. 

Because of the flexibility re- 
quired of teachers in a rapidly 
growing district, capabilities of sim- 
ilar high degree have been sought 
in the instructional staff. 


But not all is sweetness and light 
in the suburbs. Rapid change al- 
ways causes sociological ferment, 
and suburban communities are not 
immune to the conflicts and strug- 
gles which almost inevitably result. 

Here is a bitter reaction: 

“We always had a good school 
system here. It was small but good. 
I attended it and so did my father. 
Then a lot of ‘foreigners’ came in 
from other areas and wanted us to 
change everything. They have no 
respect for our traditions.” 

A former board member, who 
owned the largest farming enter- 
prise in the area and who had 
(almost as an inheritance) assumed 
the board leadership which had 
once been his father’s and, before 
that, his grandfather’s, exclaims: 

“Our family has always had an 
investment in this town. We ran it, 
for the benefit of the whole town. 
We paid a large part of the taxes. 
Then these people came in, bought 
$10,000 homes, and showed no re- 


spect for those who had given their 
lives to the community. They 
wanted many things I didn’t like. I 
licked them for several years. 

“Then as more people came in, 
they voted me off the board, and 
now things are in an awful mess, 
with taxes higher than ever.” 

A present board member states: 
“It’s hard to know what the people 
want. They come from many dif- 
ferent communities, and each re- 
members the best things he had in 
his former system. They want all of 
them at once, forgetting that none 
of them ever had all of the ‘best 
things’ in any one system or at any 
one time. I'll have to oppose many 
of the suggestions, and I'll soon find 
myself replaced on the board.” 

A principal gets into the picture 
by stating: “This school, before it 
was enlarged, served only the chil- 
dren of farmers. Few went to col- 
lege; in fact, few finished high 
school. The curriculum was com- 
paratively simple; it grew out of 
and fitted into an agricultural 
economy. 

“But now we serve many pupils, 
with differing educational plans, 
different abilities, different career 
aspirations, and different back- 
grounds. The school program we 
need now must be broader, many- 
faceted.” 

A parent makes this comment: 
“We live here. We pay taxes. Our 
children are of school age. They 
are entitled to an education. We 


Chart by permission of ‘‘Scholastic Teacher.’’ 


GROWTH OF SUBURBIA 


Enrollment 1955 
i) 2,208 
S_ 3,731 


Lakeview, Mich. 
Westport, Conn. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 
Newton, Mass. 


9,313 
er 


Jefferson Co., Colo. 116,869 
Arlington Co. Vo, 21,318 


Pasadena, Calif. 


Population 1955 
Lakeview, Mich. 
Westport, Conn. 
Great Neck, N. Y. 


ME 16,776 


a) 32,500 


Here's how suburban communities and schools have grown since 1945, Black bar in- 
dicates 1945 population and enrollment. White bar shows increase in past decade. 
(In cases of Arlington and Pasadena, black bar shows 1940 population figures.) 
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can’t wait. They need an appro- 
priate education now. If the school- 
board can’t see our position, we'll 
change the schoolboard.” 

The school superintendent, who 
just resigned to assume a new posi- 
tion, has the last word: “I was a 
good superintendent. We had a 
good system suitable to the com- 
munity before the district grew in 
size. Altho I agreed with the de- 
mands of our new population, I 
was the executive officer of the 
board. Frequently my recommenda- 
tions were not accepted by the 
board, which was forced into a con- 
servative position simply to main- 
tain its power and independence. 

“As executive officer, regardless 
of my beliefs, I faithfully carried 
out the policies of the board. Many 
of the attacks therefore centered on 
me as the target.” 


Ir I were a beginning teacher 
today, I myself would seek a rapidly 
expanding suburban area in which 
to locate and follow my profession. 
The rapid growth of the district 
would put me in a situation re- 
quiring me to grow fast too. I 
would have to be adaptable, imag- 
inative, to meet changing condi- 
tions. 

I would be working among par- 
ents with many ideas regarding 
their children’s educational ad- 
vancement. I would have to learn 
to work with parent, civic, and 
planning groups. My relationships 
would tend to be close with princi- 
pals and superintendents, whose 
background of experience would be 
helpful to me. There would be 
greater opportunity to experiment. 

In a growing suburban commu- 
nity I could, with some security, an- 
ticipate a long period of needed 
service, with opportunity to estab- 
lish a home suitable for family liv- 
ing. In such a community, where 
primary importance is attached to 
good education, salary conditions 
could confidently be expected to be 
above average. 


Are you considering offers of 
employment as a teacher? If so, 
don’t by-pass the rapidly growing 
suburban areas, where, in spite of 
difficulties, the schools are fast be- 
coming pace-setters for American 
education. # + 
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TOWARD 
ECONOMIC 
LITERACY 


BALDWIN LEE 
and 
GALEN JONES 


W: AS individuals know little 
about how our’ economy 
operates. We are far better in- 
formed on the statistics of sports 
and the private lives of movie and 
TV stars than on our economic way 
of life. As Burton Crane has so 
aptly said, “The American econ- 
omy is the eighth wonder of the 
world. The ninth is the economic 
ignorance of the American people.” 

Yet in our free-market economy 
the consumer, who is everybody, is 
sovereign. He has the dollars, and 
with the dollars he certainly has 
the economic votes. 

Moreover, most issues decided 
by political ballot have their eco- 
nomic aspects. American capitalism 
is both sensitive and responsive to 
the wishes of the _ individual, 
whether they are expressed in the 
open market place or in the privacy 
of a polling booth. Decisions that 
in the aggregate are of such far- 
reaching influence should, as a 
matter of self-interest as well as of 
social good, be informed by facts 
and understanding. 


CASE Study on Economic 


Education 


The Council for Advancement 
of Secondary Education was estab- 


Dr. Lee is editor and Dr. Jones direc- 
tor of the Council for Advancement of 
Secondary Education (CASE), estab- 
lished by NEA’s National Association 
of Secondary-School Principals and the 
National Better Business Bureau.Write 
to CASE, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., for Economics in the Press, 
1956. 94p. $1, and Key Understandings 
in Economics. 1956. 76p. $1. 


lished primarily as a curriculum- 
research organization by NEA’s 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals in cooperation 
with the National Better Business 
Bureau. 

The conspicuous inadequacy of 
economic education in most of our 
high schools led the council board 
to choose that area for CAse’s first 
efforts. Case does not presume to 
compete with the excellent pro- 
grams of kindred groups. It seeks, 
rather, to supplement the endeav- 
ors of others in a field where the 
toilers are few. 

In its study on economic educa- 
tion, CASE is engaged in a program 
of research and writing to help our 
young people get a more adequate 
education for economic literacy. 
This term denotes the possession of 
the basic background needed by 
the citizen-consumer for intelligent 
and responsible participation in 
the everyday activities of a modern 
economy. 

Such a_ background includes 
chiefly the understandings and 
skills required for effective perform- 
ance of citizen-consumer functions, 
and familiarity with economic ter- 
minology sufficient for intelligent 
newspaper and magazine reading. 


Key Understandings in 


Economics 


There is no agreement on a 
feasible program of economic edu- 
cation for high-school students. 
Nor is it agreed what understand- 
ings are necessary to economic 
literacy. 

Assuming that people in the eco- 
nomic front lines Would be most 
aware of the practical demands of 
the economy on the citizen, CASE 
sought the views of members of 
major economic groups. Some 2000 
leaders in agriculture, business, 
labor, and education suggested 
about 10,000 economic topics. These 
topics were then painstakingly com- 
piled under 14 categories into a 
composite list of 88 topics, and 
submitted for evaluation to judges 
competent in economics. 

These were asked to rank each 
topic in the order of its importance 
for economic literacy. The outcome 
is an evaluated list of topics that 
merit priority in economics instruc- 
tion. 
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Another CASE project was to find 
out what basic economic vocabu- 
lary the general reader should 
possess. To do this, council mem- 
bers studied economic terms used 
in a total of 2332 issues of 62 dif- 
ferent 1950-54 publications. This 
elaborate analysis resulted in five 
rank-order lists of economic terms: 
from national magazines, 244 terms; 
general newspapers, 459; farm jour- 
nals, 394; labor-union journals, 
351; company publications, 235. 


CASE Economic Literacy Series 


To help meet the need for suit- 
able teaching-learning materials in 
economic education and in hope of 
introducing a fresh approach to 
the teaching of high-school eco- 
nomics, the council has launched 
the casE Economic Literacy Series 
of booklets for secondary schools. 
(The booklet rather than the book 
form was chosen for its greater 
adaptability and therefore easier in- 
corporation into existing courses.) 
In selecting topics and assembling 
subjectmatter for these booklets, 
casE is being guided by the findings 
of its preliminary studies. 





Faith of 
American Teachers 


Gladly do I teach—for I believe 
in the personal worth and potential 
ability of every child and youth. 

Reverently do I teach—for the 
guidance of the young toward high 
ideals and great achievement is a 
sacred trust. 

Confidently do I teach—for pro- 
fessional and cultural studies en- 
able me to meet the complex tasks 
of teaching. 


Proudly do I teach—for the story 


of our nation and the history of 
mankind reflect the wholesome in- 
fluence of many teachers. 

Hopefully do I teach—for the 
aching profession is gaining in 
| public esteem, and education is ad- 
vancing toward new and challeng- 
ing opportunities. 

(Five hundred classroom teach- 
es, administrators, and specialists 
tmployed in schools and colleges 
thruout the country shared in the 
\ drafting of this “Faith of American 
Teachers.” It appears on the NEA 
,entennial birthday-party program.) 
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The first two booklets in the 
series have been written and are 
now being made ready for experi- 
mental use in high schools across 
the country. 

The booklet Capitalism and the 
American Economy pictures in 
broad strokes our distinctive econ- 
omy as it is found in operation 
today. It aims to give the student 
that firm grasp of economic princi- 
ples needed for intelligent decision- 
making and action. 

Capitalism and Its Competitors 
seeks to give high-school students 
an insight into the structure and 
achievements of American capital- 
ism by comparing and contrasting 
it with communism, fascism, and 
socialism. 

Probable topics for subsequent 
units are: (1) competition in the 
American economy, (2) industrial 
relations, (3) agriculture’s basic yet 
changing role, and (4) the econom- 
ic interdependence of peoples. 


Extending Economic Literacy 


Our machinery of living is high- 
ly complicated. Most day-by-day 
decisions require economic infor- 
mation and understanding. “What 
you don’t know won’t hurt you” is 
certainly not true in the economic 
maze that is modern society. Our 
very democracy may be at stake if 
widespread economic ignorance 
persists. Every thoughtful citizen 
must appreciate the fact that the 
ballot in the hands of the unin- 
formed is a travesty. 

Let accomplishments in our class- 
rooms refute those who insist that 
economics is too difficult a disci- 
pline for the secondary school. Let 
us not be paralyzed by perfection- 
ism, but do things a step at a time. 
Let us make a start in the high 
school, if we have not done so al- 
ready, with a short unit, or if pos- 
sible a full course, of economics. 

And as we strive in this way to- 
ward the extension of economic 
literacy, let us bear in mind the 
wise adage that “it is harder to do 
than to know.” Our goal in eco- 
nomic education should be twofold 
—to impart economic understand- 
ings, and to teach so that those 
understandings will function in in- 
telligent action. For only thus is 
economic literacy effectively ex- 


tended. # + 


JUST PICTURE THEM 


Di you ever have an idea which 
slowly germinated, then suddenly 
burst into full bloom? 

My idea was at first an elusive 
one: Why not take flash pictures of 
some of the activities in which my 
third-graders are engaged? And my 
immediate reaction was: Impos- 
sible! I don’t know how. 

Quickly I chased the idea away, 
but it lurked about. 

It was there one morning when a 
group was painting a backdrop for 
a play. “Wouldn't it be fun,” I 
thought, “to have a picture of the 
children painting scenery?” 

Such ideas presented themselves 
so often that my only recourse was 
to buy flash equipment and start 
taking pictures. The first batch of 
slides returned, and, to my incredu- 
lous delight, they were really good. 

Now my idea had taken root and 
was growing: Why not make a 
number of colored slides and show 
them at a parents meeting? 

The children made suggestions 
about what activities should be 
photographed, and more pictures 
were snapped. Then we decided to 
let each child select a slide and re- 
cord his explanation on the tape 
recorder. 

Long before the evening for our 
parents meeting arrived, parents 
had been alerted by such remarks 
as: “Wow! Wait till you see Sally’s 
expression when the teacher is 
showing us how to handle a snake!” 

After the slides had been shown, 
the parents had much to say: 

“I'm glad I got a chance to see 
some of the children that Tom is 
always talking about.” 

“So that’s how you introduced 
multiplication!” 

“You do so many more interest- 
ing things in school today.” 

The idea had bloomed into a 
flower. But a flower usually pro- 
duces a seed again. Next year I'm 
going to start taking pictures in 
the fall and continue thruout the 
school year. How that will stimu- 
late. classroom activity! And what 
an inclusive report we'll have for 
our parents! 

—ANNA M. FAGERLIE, instructor of 
education, Ball State Teachers Col- 
lege, Muncie, Indiana. 
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TEACHERS COME FROM NO ONE PREDOMINANT TYPE OF BACKGROUND 
OCCUPATION OF FATHER MEN WOMEN 


Unskilled worker ¥ b 
fe ° 
Skilled or iy 1 i‘) 
semiskilled 
Clerical or sales i} 
° 
Farmer Q m 1 iT 
? ° 
Managerial or N hy i‘) 
self-employed 
> © ° 
Professional or ( % ry 
semiprofessional ’ 


Each figure represents 2 percent of the teachers NEA Research Division—1957 


THE MAJORITY OF TEACHERS ARE MARRIED 


MEN 


Married and 
Age group. formerly 
married 


Under 26 years 


26-35 years 


36-45 years 


46-55 years 


56 years or more 


Each figure represents 2 percent of the teachers 





WOMEN 


Married and 
formerly 
married 


NEA Research Division—1957 
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TEACHERS ‘ARE VOTERS AND JOINERS 


Percent of teachers who voted 


Percent of teachers who are active members 
in most recent election 


in one or more types of community groups, 
counting church as one type 









at the close of the NEA’s 
first 100 years 


HAZEL DAVIS 


W HAT happened to those funny old rules against employing 
married women as teachers? Today more than half of the 
women teachers are married. In fact, four out of 10 of all the 
teachers are married women. 

And where did that idea start that most of today’s teachers 
come from laboring-family backgrounds? Some do, of course, 
since all types are represented in the teaching force. But the 
families that seem to produce relatively more teachers than 
other workers are those of farmers, managerial and self- 
employed persons, and professional and _ semiprofessional 
people. 

High-school pupils aren’t studying science and mathematics, 
we hear. But in that case what are all those science and math 
teachers doing? One out of four high-school teachers spends 
more than half time in the teaching of classes in mathematics 
or science. 

And that old notion about teachers’ being left out on the 
fringes of society—what happened to that? Large majorities of 
teachers say that they feel identified with their communities 
and are fully accepted socially. More than eight out of 10 are 
voters, a much higher percent than for other adults. Half of 
them are active members in at least three community organiza- 





Dr. Davis is assistant director of the NEA Research Division. “The 
Status of the American Public-School Teacher,” NEA Research Bulle- 
tin for Fe 1957, is the source of the material on these pages. 
The 64-page tin sells for 50¢ a copy. Order from NEA. 
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WHAT THE SECONDARY TEACHERS TAUGHT 


Teaching more than half Percent of 
time in one field teachers 


English 


Mathematics 


Science 


History and other 
social studies 


Business education 


Industrial art and 
vocational education 


Foreign language 


Household economics 
Health and physical 
education 

Agriculture 

Music 

Art 

Driver education 

General education (‘core’) 


Combinations—no one field 
more than half time 


NEA Research Division—1957 
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TEACHERS WITH MASTER'S DEGREES OUT-NUMBER THOSE WITHOUT BACHELOR'S DEGREES 


No degree 


Bachelor's degree Master's or higher degree 
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Each symbol represents 10 percent of the group depicted NEA Research Division—1957 


tions (counting the church as one, and nine out 
of 10 are church members) . 

Several other notions were jolted by teachers’ 
replies to a tell-us-everything questionnaire 
from the NEA Research Division. The blanks 
were mailed in March 1956 to a “stratified 
random sample” of all public-school classroom 
teachers. 

The replies seem to be reasonably representa- 
tive of teachers in general, and the information 
on such things as salaries and class size seems 
to agree with facts learned thru other studies. 
On some points the replies have been surprising. 
On others they have merely made precise the 
facts already known in general—too many teach- 
ers receiving substandard salaries; too many 
teachers with large classes; too many teaching 
in fields for which they are not professionally 
prepared. 

Some disturbing exceptions to good practice 
were reported; these call for further improve- 
ment. Taken as a whole, however, the report is 
encouraging. It shows that a sound foundation 
exists on which to build in the NEA’s next 100 
years a profession fully equipped to carry the 
staggering responsibilities that are being placed 
upon it. 





WOMEN TEACHERS HAVE 
MORE EXPERIENCE THAN MEN 


Percent Men Women 
100 


10 years of 


Less than 
experience 


10-24 years of 
experience 


ne... 


years of 
experience 


NEA Research Division—1957 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES—ONLY A FEW ARE PAID LESS THAN $2000 OR MORE THAN $7000 


Under $2000 . 
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£7000 or more 


Each figure represents 2 percent of the teachers NEA Research Division—1957 


GIVEN THE CHANCE TO START OVER, WOULD YOU AGAIN BECOME A TEACHER? 


Married 
Women 


Single 
Women 


Single 
Men 


Married 
Men 


NEA Research Division—1957 
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ost teachers have weighed the 
M pros and cons of various meth- 
ods of organizing classes for instruc- 
tion. Altho many questions still re- 
main unanswered, research can be 
helpful in the consideration of 
these methods. 





Organizing the Elementary- 
School Classroom 


Research has some answers as to 
how well various plans meet the 
wide range of abilities and achieve- 
ment among elementary-school pu- 
pils. 

Nonpromotion. The traditional 
practice of failing “poor” students 
offers a temptingly simple solution. 
There is evidence, however, that 
children do not learn more by re- 
peating a grade. Nor does nonpro- 
motion produce greater homogene- 
ity; in fact it leads to greater diver- 
sity of mental abilities in a class. 
Often it undermines the personality 
of the nonpromoted pupil. 

Ability grouping. Experts dis- 
agree about grouping youngsters ac- 
cording to ability, whether the cri- 
terion is 1.Q., reading level, or 
marks given by classroom teachers. 

One procedure organizes classes 
in a school on three levels of ability. 
Usually this reduces the range of 
achievement and frees the teacher 
from making many adaptations to 
individual pupil differences. The 
actual reductions in range are about 
15-17% when classes are divided 
into three ability levels, and only 
7-10% when there are two ability 
groups. 

Opponents of “ability grouping” 
point out that it produces relative- 
ly small change in the range of in- 
dividual differences and that many 
differences in academic achieve- 
ment continue. Opponents say that 
personal and social learnings are as 
important as academic learning, 
that children should not be labeled 
by ability grouping, and that the 
plan often concentrates “problem” 
children in the same class. 

Advocates of this method, on the 
other hand, base their stand on the 
help it gives to the classroom teach- 
er. Thus far, research indicates that 
so-called “homogeneous grouping” 
is seldom very satisfactory. 

Dr. Wrightstone is director of educa- 
tional research for the Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York. 
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What research says about 


Ungraded primary. Attempts are 
made to narrow the range of pupil 
differences by having ungraded 
classes. In these classes, children 
share similarities of achievement, 
especially in reading, rather than 
mere chronological equality. At the 
end of six semesters, most children 
have been found to have better so- 
cial and academic adjustment than 
their peers in a graded primary 
plan. At the end of the three-year 
primary period, there is likely to be 
less retardation in the ungraded 
group. 

On the other hand, there are two 
persisting problems: some parents 
and teachers do not understand the 
plan, and there are difficulties in 
accurately rating pupils for their 
initial placement. 

Subgrouping within a class. 
There is extensive use of subgroup- 
ing within a single class. This plan 
provides flexibility and ease in mak- 
ing changes according to the pur- 
poses of the teacher and pupils. 

Some subgrouping plans are or- 
ganized for direct instruction in a 
specific skill, such as _ reading. 
Others are organized on the basis 
of children’s interest, such as com- 
mittees in social studies, science, or 
library activities. Still other sub- 
groups are organized to handle 
classroom problems involving social 
living—committees on room decora- 
tions, class plays, and services to 
school or community, 


Organizing the Secondary- 
School Classroom ie 


Methods of organizing instruc- 
tion at the secondary level have 
similarities to those used in ele- 
mentary schools. They also have im- 
portant differences. 

Ability grouping. The findings of 
research studies indicate that group- 
ings do not actually reflect great 


uniformity of ability. Even disre- 
garding the lack of precision of the 
tests, there are differences in read- 
ing ability among students grouped 
by intelligence scores. Neither does 
homogeneity in mathematical abil- 
ity necessarily mean significant uni- 
formity in language ability. 
Departmentalization. For years, 


Research Says .. . 

The Department of Classroom 
Teachers and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association (NEA de- 
partments) are publishing a series of 
pamphlets on “What Research Says 
to the Teacher.” The authors are 
outstanding research specialists in the 
AERA. 

The 13th of these booklets, issued 
in March 1957 under the title of 
What Research Says to the Teacher 
about Class Organization for Instruc- 
tion, was prepared by Dr. Wright- 
stone. The present article abstracts 
a few of the many suggestions in the 
complete report. 32p. 25¢. NEA. 


secondary schools have practiced 
departmentalization. In addition, 
there are many instances of two- 
or three-track plans within such 
subject fields as science, mathemat- 
ics, and English. This technic of 
grouping, according to ability and 
achievement, reduces somewhat the 
range of individual differences. 

School curriculum. There are 
many opportunities for student 
grouping simply by organizing the 
curriculum in terms of vocational 
aims. The commercial students are 
separated from the college-prepara- 
tory; the future industrial workers 
are separated from the general non- 
college academic students. And 
there are distinctions among the 
curriculums between those which 
are terminal and those which. are 
foundational. 
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All the curriculums, moreover, 
permit adaptations to individual 
abilities and interests. 

Core curriculum. Research indi- 
cates that students in the core-cur- 
riculum plans achieve as well in 
subjectmatter mastery as students 
taught by separate subjects. In ad- 
dition, they rate higher on meas- 
ures of personal adjustment and 
social participation. Also the mo- 
rale of core classes is usually higher, 
and students say that they receive 
more help on personal problems. 

Differentiated instruction and 
supplementary assignments. The 
evidence shows that all plans of 
differentiated instruction have edu- 
cational values, but that none is 
convincingly superior to the others. 
Current practices in this area in- 
clude common assignments with 
differentiated , rates of learning, 
minimum and maximum assign- 
ments with differentiated achieve- 
ment level, and common objectives 
with special assignments for each 
student. 

Laboratory types. Laboratory 
types of instruction include unit 
plans, individual projects, and con- 
tract plans. These are characterized 
by self-instructive materials and 
tests to show mastery of a whole 
unit or sequence of skills. They 
help the teacher adapt instruction 


Grouping may 
teduce apparent 
differences (but 
many differences 
remain) 
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J. WAYNE WRIGHTSTONE 


to the individual differences of stu- 
dents. 

Extracurriculum activities. 
Groupings in which students par- 
ticipate according to their interest 
and ability in voluntary activities, 
such as school publications, dramat- 
ics, and science clubs, are valuable 
in stimulating individual student 
development. 


Adapting Instruction to 
Individual Needs 


Research indicates some general 
characteristics of pupils with high 
and low ability which have implica- 
tions for teaching and class organ- 
ization. For example, children with 
high ability can engage in inde- 
pendent activities and respond well 
to long-range assignments that re- 
quire a high degree of mental or- 
ganization. Children with low abil- 
ity, on the other hand, learn best 
when supervised with short-time 
units and specific assignments, 
Classroom teachers can adjust in- 
struction and organization to meet 
these variations without using 


grouping. 


Characteristics of Effective 
Class Organization 


An effective class organization, 
according to research, is character- 
ized by flexibility, independence, 











and control. Flexibility permits 
change as conditions in the class- 
room and purposes of instruction 
demand. Independence provides for 
individual initiative and action on 
the part of teacher and pupil. Con- 
trol is essential for the smooth and 
orderly functioning of any plan of 
grouping. 

Class organization should be flex- 
ible so that the teacher can modify 
the grouping to meet new needs or 
situations. More than one basis for 
grouping may operate at the same 
time. For example, there may be 
specific instructional groups, inter- 
est groups, and friendship groups 
all working in the classroom at the 
same time. 

Class management concerned 
with individualizing instruction is 
directly related to the degree of in- 
dependence of the children. Chil- 
dren need to learn to work inde- 
pendently in many ways with many 
materials. Being able to do this in- 
volves knowing how to proceed in- 
dependently with an assignment 
and how to follow systematically 
from one activity to another. This, 
in turn, requires the ability to un- 
derstand and follow directions as 
well as such study and library skills 
as locating needed books, using re- 
ference materials, finding informa- 
tion, and taking notes. 

Some technics for carrying on in- 
dependent work should be taught 
to the class as a whole. Others may 
be taught to a particular group for 
a particular type of assignment. 

Control is an important charac- 
teristic of good classroom manage- 
ment. The social climate of the 
classroom is important in develop- 
ing effective control. The teacher’s 
personal attitudes influence the 
emotional and social climate of the 
classroom. Thus, pupil-teacher rap- 
port reveals the degree of warmth 
and interest that the teacher has 
for the children. 

Research studies have shown that 
authoritarian methods of control 
induce pupil attitudes of self-con- 
cern and of competition with 
others. Democratic leadership, how- 
ever, causes other pupil attitudes to 
emerge, such as concern for the wel- 
fare of the group, for the individ- 
uals within a group, and for effec- 
tive working relationships among 


group members. #+ # 
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A summer job is a great idea! Jobs mean money, and money can 
mean some new clothes ...a car... a start toward college. Work 
now can lead to better jobs later, and help bridge the gap between 
school and the business world. Work can also mean new friends. 

O.K., Dreamer—all this is true, but save yourself shock and dis- 
appointment by looking at the sterner realities, too. 

Finding a summer job may not be easy. Many employers do not 
want to train a new person for so short a time; others complain that 
teenagers are irresponsible, are poor workers, have nothing to offer in 
experience and training. Summer is a slack season for many firms; 
high-school students will be competing with college students for 


available work. 


So, before you start job-hunting, do some stock-taking. List the 
things you can offer an employer. Ask yourself some questions. 


YOUR WORK SKILLS 


ON A FARM: Drive a tractor? Run 
a milking machine? Care for poultry 
and stock? Or ? 


ate) 


IN AN OFFICE: Use a typewriter? 


Take and transcribe 


dictation? 


File? Run a duplicating machine? 
Operate a switchboard? Keep rec- 
ords? Assist a draftsman or print- 


FOR A STORE: Be a sale 
stock clerk? Assist in sign-m 
and window displays? Drive 
livery truck? Or 


YOUR WORK HABITS AND ATTITUDES 


(Before going thru this checklist, turn on your “truth de-~ —look for shortcuts even if this means doing a not-so-good 


tector.) 

Will you accept a job you feel lacks glamor and is “be- 
neath” you 
— if it pays less but can provide more useful experience? 
— if it is the only job you can get? 

Do you anticipate that you will be late getting to work 
—frequently? 
—now and then? 
—never thru any fault of your own? 

Are you likely to 
—loaf on the job when you're sure you're not being observed? 
—overstay your lunch period; try to get away a little early 
at closing time? 
—try to “get even” with the boss by doing a half-way job on 
a distasteful assignment? 


job? 
—grouch if asked to do something you dislike? 

Can you 
—work things out so that your job won’t interfere with your 
family’s summer schedule? 
—stick by your job when your friends take off for sun and fun 
at the beach? 


Honestly now, how will you rate for reliability, efficiency, 
productivity? 


In addition to training in school and willingness to learn, 
whet actual experience can you offer? 

If you find employers who don’t want to bother with tem- 
porary summer workers, can you tell them you'll work after 
school and on Saturdays during winter as well? 


Reprints, 5¢ each. No orders accepted for less than $1. 
Order from NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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TO TEACHERS AND 
GUIDANCE STAFF 


This centerspread is designed to 
stimulate honest self-appraisal by 
teenagers in the 16-to-18 age 
group who want full-time summer 
employment. 

Once the student has taken a 
searching look at his own work 
skills, habits, and attitudes, it may 
be necessary for the community, as 
well as the school, to help him 
“sell” what he has to offer. Things- 
to-do projects, therefore, stress the 
need for understanding child-labor 
laws, and suggest means for en- 
listing civic interest in providing 
job opportunities for youth. 

This centerspread has been pre- 
pared by Carolyn H. Planck, 
Journal staff member and chairman 
of an Arlington, Virginia, citizens 
committee on youth employment. 
She has had the cooperation of 
James C. Reese, social-science 
teacher, Wakefield High School, 
Arlington, and a group of his 12th- 
grade students of government. 



















IN A BUSINESS OF YOUR 
OWN: Build up your own lawn- 
mowing, window-washing, floor- 
waxing service? Organize a 
baby-sitters bureau? Make and 
sell some handy household 
article or kitchen product? 

? 
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ELSEWHERE IN THE COMMUNITY: 
Help at camps, playgrounds? Assist 
in a library? Wait on tables and wash 
dishes for a restaurant or hotel? 
Work at a garage or filling station? 
Do cub reporting? Or ............ ? 


THINGS TO DO 


Obtain job-application blanks from several business and industrial firms 
so that the class can have advance practice in filling out such forms. 

Invite the local representative of your state employment service to explain 
to the class how child-labor laws affect teenage workers, and to describe 
the procedures for obtaining work permits and social-security cards. 

If enough students seriously want summer jobs but need more community 
help, the class should invite representatives from the PTA and from civic, 
church, and labor groups to explore the problem with students and school 
authorities. 

To help prepare for such a meeting, the class may write to the Bureau of 
Labor Standards, U. S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D. C., for the 
free pamphlet Suggestions for Community Groups Planning Summer Job Pro- 
grams for School Youth, and to the Big Brother Movement, 33 Union Square 
West, New York 3, for Summer Job Guide for Students and Counselors. 
(10¢). 
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USING OUR STAMP 


HE Postmaster General has an- 

nounced the printing of a com- 
memorative stamp honoring the 
teachers of America. This stamp 
will probably be officially issued the 
first week in July, in connection 
with the celebration of the NEA 
centennial. 

It will be available to all post- 
masters the day after official release 
in Philadelphia. If you live in a 
small community, be sure to ask 
your postmaster ahead of time to 
get some “teachers stamps,” since 
many smaller post offices do not 
stock commemorative stamps. 

The plate blocks of the stamp 
will be desired by many collectors, 
so when you buy a full sheet, care- 
fully save in wax paper the block 
of four stamps (and the selvages) 

in the corner of the sheet adjacent 
to a five-digit number printed on 
the selvage strip. 

Collectors will want blocks of all 
different numbers, and there may 
be as many as.six of these blocks. 
Some collectors will want numbers 
in all possible positions, which 
means on each of the four corners 
of different blocks. The blocks will 
not be very valuable for 10 years, if 
then, but collectors will pay 20¢ 
for the 12¢ worth of stamps as soon 
as they come out. 

First-day cancellations are much 
sought after by stamp collectors. 
To get these, send a self-addressed 
envelop to the postmaster at Phila- 
delphia, enclosing the exact amount 
of money for the stamps needed. 

You may send up to 10 envelops 
at one time. Mark each one with a 

“1” or “4” in the upper right corner 
to show whether you want a single 
\stamp or a block of four. 

For your envelops, you may 
/want to use “cacheted covers,” 
}which you can buy in a stamp-col- 
lectors shop for about 10¢ each. 


Mr. Jewell, a member of the NEA Cen- 
tennial Stamp Committee, is principal 
of the Rockville (Md.) Junior High 
School and second vicepresident, Mary- 
land State Teachers Association. 


E. GUY JEWELL 


The general idea for the NEA’s 
official cachet design for use with 
the teachers stamp was originated 
by Bessie Mulholland, a teacher 
in’ St. Paul, Minnesota. The Cen- 
tennial Office will provide art copy 
of this design for amateurs and 
school people who wish to produce 
their own cachets. The committee 
hopes many schools will use the 
design for their envelops, not only 
for first day of issue but all year. 

One commercial firm has pro- 
duced another cachet design which 
the centennial stamp committee 
has approved as official for first-day 
covers. (See illustration.) 

If you wish to be sure that your 
stamps will receive the town name 
and date circle when cancelled, 
place them one-half inch from the 
top of the envelop and two inches 
from the right-hand edge. 

Try to use our stamp on all your 
mail. It will remain on sale for 
about one year, but you may buy 
enough to last as long as you like. 
The stamp will never become very 
valuable because 120 million will 
be printed on the first order. But 
collectors will save it because of its 
tribute to teachers. 

You may also wish to use the 
stamp as the beginning of a col- 
lection to illustrate United States 
history. Various commemoratives 
have been issued since 1893. They 
honor organizations, memorialize 
historical events, or picture noted 
scenes or buildings. Collecting these 
stamps may be an interesting proj- 
ect for your classes. #+ + 





Action on the Proposed Expanded Program 


will be taken at the centennial convention. 


MR. PEP Goes to Philadelphia 


SARAH C. CALDWELL 


PEP —the Proposed Expanded 
Program of NEA services and lead- 
ership—is the result of some highly 
constructive discussion by more 
than 3000 delegates who met in 
small groups at the Portland con- 
vention last summer. 

At the 1957 convention, discus- 
sion will be replaced by decision 
when delegates vote on whether the 
proposed program shall become an 
actuality. Asa service to these dele- 
gates and to those who will instruct 
them, Mrs. Caldwell summarizes 
the highlights of the Portland dis- 
cussion on PEP. 


es July it was my privilege to 
present to the Representative 
Assembly a report based on the 
thinking of more than 3000 dele- 
gates who had met in Portland’s 
churches, schools, hotels, and col- 
leges to discuss proposals for ex- 
panded NEA services and leader- 
ship. 

Behind the Portland discussion 
lay a background of preparation 
which began in July 1955, when the 
Board of Directors asked the execu- 
tive secretary to study the need for 
a more extensive program for the 
Association and the costs of ade- 
quately financing it. 

The program growing out of this 
request was painstakingly devel- 
oped thru questionnaires and inter- 
views with selected local and state 
leaders, in conferences with presi- 
dents and secretaries of state asso- 
ciations, and by a special commit- 
tee of the board. 

The long-range proposals which 
were developed by this process were 
contained in a report given to dele- 
gates before they divided up into 
350 circles to begin what was prob- 
ably the most thoro discussion of 
services and program ever under- 
taken by any major professional as- 
sociation. 


Mrs. Caldwell, a past president of NEA, 
is a biology teacher at Roswell Kent 
Junior High School in Akron. 
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SusseQuent tabulation by lead- 
ers of the round-table groups 
showed the following group and 
individual delegate reactions: 

1. Fourteen circles as a whole 
agreed that the proposed program 
was not strong enough, that it was 
too limited for today’s professional 
needs. Three hundred fifty-four in- 
dividuals concurred. 

2. Two hundred ninety-five cir- 
cles as a whole felt that it was a 
good program, a practical program, 
a program about right in balance 
and emphasis. And there were 2581 
individuals who wanted to “stand 
up and be counted” with the round- 
table groups that accepted the pro- 
gram as being a good one. 

3. Five circles as a whole ex- 
pressed the opinion that the pro- 
gram was too ambitious for the im- 
mediate future—and there were 82 
individuals, in these and other cir- 
cles, who were of this opinion. 

4. Altho 72 individuals expressed 
themselves as undecided and not 
well informed about the program 
implications, not a single circle 
found a majority of its members in 
this category! 


Once the discussion groups had 
studied the proposed program, the 
next question was: “How much (if 
at all) should NEA dues be in- 
creased in order to carry out the 
program?” 

It was the consensus of every cir- 
cle that the dues should be raised. 
Among individuals the count was 
69 to 1 on this point. 

Nine out of every 10 groups ex- 
pressed themselves in favor of in- 
creasing dues to $10 or more. Four 
out of every five individuals were 
convinced that such an upward re- 
vision would be necessary, 

By actual votes and specific sug- 
gestions, the general program rec- 
ommended by the Board of Direc- 
tors was endorsed by the assembly 
delegates. 

Accompanying this general ap- 
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proval .came repeated requests for 
the expansion and intensification 
of services, many of which were al- 
ready recognized as being high in 
importance. Top priority was given 
to the following seven items: 

1. Field services—with heavy em- 
phasis on more extensive service in 
(a) large cities and other areas of 
low NEA membership and (b) 
teacher-education institutions. 

2. Legislation—even to the inclu- 
sion of assistance with state pro- 
grams. 

3. Lay relations—with emphasis 
on the use of all media and yet-un- 
tapped human resources. 

4, Professional development and 
welfare services—with special atten- 
tion to the advancemeni of certifica- 
tion and retirement reciprocity be- 
tween states. 

5. Research—recognizing that this 
is the basis for intelligent study 
and sound programing in many 
fields. 

6. Communication—by all media 
both to members and to the public. 

7. Instructional services — recog- 
nizing that the Association should 
have a balanced program. 

The tabulation of requests and 
suggestions disclosed the unanimous 
belief that all NEA services, in- 
cluding those of fairly autonomous 
groups, should be extended to the 
states only in closest cooperation 
with the state associations, that the 
NEA should do those things it is 
best qualified to do and leave to 
the states the functions they are 
better qualified to handle, and that 
at all times activities should be 
coordinated so as to minimize over- 
lapping and wasted effort. 


In apvocaTinc the expansion of 
the present program, some sugges- 
tions were made relative to addi- 
tional services and to new ap- 
proaches in providing such services. 
Some of the suggestions pointed to- 
ward the need for carrying NEA’s 
program right down to the local 
level. 

This feeling was evidenced in 
comments concerning expanded 
field services, such as “personaliz- 
ing” services of the NEA thru wide- 
spread use of the staff members in 
local, state, and regional meetings. 
The possibility of establishing re- 
gional NEA offices as headquarters 


for field-service personnel was sug- 
gested as a means of keeping the 
national organization close to the 
membership. 

Somewhat related to this idea 
was the recommendation that the 
NEA sponsor many more regional 
conferences on instruction and 
other areas of interest to members. 
It was even suggested that the an- 
nual convention might occasionally 
be held on a regional basis some- 
what similar to the plan used by 
the American Association of School 
Administrators. 

The convention was also dis- 
cussed in terms of arrangements, 
costs, and delegate expenses. 

Employment of a convention 
manager was mentioned. The as- 
sumption by NEA of total cost of 
conventions was recommended, and 
the elimination of part payment 
by NEA of delegates’ expenses to 
the summer convention was over- 
whelmingly approved by 53 of 66 
groups discussing the topic. 

The stimulating of greater inter- 
est and participation in NEA 
among faculties of institutions of 
higher education was a matter of 
concern to practically all groups. 
A recommendation for increased 
services in this area was given high 
priority because of the vital in- 
fluence on students preparing to 
become teachers. 

Participants urged that a study 
be made of aspects of the NEA dues 
structure other than just the 
amount. Thisywas mentioned in ref- 
erence to departmental dues and 
membership in the parent organiza- 
tion. 

In conclusion, the delegates in- 
dicated enthusiastic approval of the 
“circle method” as a means of get- 
ting broad participation in deter- 
mining NEA policy. However, they 
cautioned that care must be taken 
lest circle participants appear to 
be spelling out a detailed program 
of services for the NEA. 


Turee months from now, thou- 
sands of NEA delegates will be on 
their way to Philadelphia to write 
the last chapter of this story. I hope 
that the details I have given here 
will help them in reaching the kind 
of conclusion that will result in 
the greatest good for the NEA and 
for American education. + # 


that during two months last 
fall, outgoing mail at NEA 
averaged more than 100 bags 
a day, not including packages? 


that for 35 years NEA members 
have had the benefit of study 
of teachers’ salaries and salary 
schedules made by the NEA 
Research Division? 


that NEA’s United Business 
Education Association will use 
its May Business Education 
Forum review, “Business Edu- 
cation—Past, Present, and Fu- 
ture,” as a centennial inventory 
of its role in educational his- 
tory? 


that as of December 1956, 20 
NEA staff members had served 
the organization for 30 years 
or more? Each year the NEA 
honors employes who have had 
10 or more years of service. 


that NEA’s first four depart- 
ments were the American Asso- 
ciation of Colleges for Teacher 
Education, the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administra- 
tors, Elementary Education, 
and Higher Education? NEA 
now has 30 departments. 


that as early as 1887, the NEA 
approved a resolution recom- 
mending the adoption of re- 
tirement plans for teachers of 
long service? 


that when NEA moved its head- 
quarters to Washington, D.C., 
in 1917, it occupied two rooms? 
Headquarters now consists of a 
three-unit office building (third 
unit under construction), and 
two service buildings. 


that Together We Build, a re- 
print from the NEA Journal, 
has been distributed by Unesco 
as a supplement to its Report 
of the First International Con- 
ference on Educational Re- 
search? 
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EARLY 100,000 American educa- 
N tors have contributed money 
and time to the NEA Building 
Fund Campaign. It has been a 
great cause. The response was far 
beyond expectation. Sincere thanks 
to all! A brief résumé will help to 
highlight the success. 


Tue campaign was launched in 
the fall of 1952. At that time I sug- 
gested to the Board of Trustees, 
Executive Committee, and Board of 
Directors that the NEA employ an 
architect and begin a $5-million 
campaign for a new NEA Center. I 
shall not forget that day. 

As soon as I completed my brief 
presentation, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee rose and said, “I 
believe in this campaign; I shall 
give you a check for $1000 today 
and a check for $1000 each year for 
five years.” 

Needless to say, this dedicated 
member’s statement electrified the 
group. Members of all official 
bodies responded with cash and 
pledges. —The campaign was on its 
way. 

In Miami Beach in 1953, an en- 
thusiastic convention wholehearted- 
ly endorsed the campaign; by the 
time the convention closed, $75,000 
in cash and pledges was in hand. 
During the next year, much time 
was spent in the field promoting the 
need for a _  multimillion-dollar 
NEA Center in Washington. 

At the NEA convention in New 
York City in 1954 the announce- 
ment was made that $1 million in 
cash and pledges was now in the 
fund. During the next year the 
campaign moved into high gear. 
Statewide campaign committees 
were established and the somewhat 
formidable-looking state quotas 
were broken down into manageable 


Dr. Berns is assistant executive secretary 
for field operations, NEA. 
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local amounts. Thousands of teach- 
ers enrolled as life members. 

At Chicago in 1955 President 
Waurine Walker interrupted the 
business session of the convention 
to read a wire from Washington: 
The $3-million milestone in cash 
and pledges was passed. 

In 1956 at the Portland conven- 
tion, the $5-million goal was in 
sight. Yet the campaign rolled on. 
Now the Board of Trustees took a 
new look at the future life-member- 
ship obligations for service. Should 
the instalment buying of new life 
memberships be curtailed? Were 
we jeopardizing the future of reg- 
ular operations of the Association 
by encouraging life memberships 
and allocating the dues to the 
building fund? 

At the time of the. Atlantic City 
1957 AASA convention, the NEA 
Building Fund reached $7 million 
in cash and pledges. Words like 
“incredible,” “unbelievable,” and 
“fantastic” were heard. Should the 
building-fund promotion be termi- 
nated? The campaign had been 
more than successful; but in the 
meantime construction costs had 
continued to rise. 

Action was taken by the Board of 
Directors “. . . that May 31, 1957, 
be considered the closing date for 
the Building Fund Campaign and 
the buying of life memberships on 
the instalment plan; that this be ad- 
equately publicized and dissemin- 
ated; that publicity be given thru 
the NEA Journal together with the 
announcement that when dues are 
increased, the new rate for life 
membership will become effective 
immediately, at which time a pro- 
vision for buying life memberships 
on the instalment plan will be 
made.” 

Altho promotion of the campaign 
has come to a close, the very few 
states that have not already met 


their quotas will be encouraged to 
complete them by May 31, when a 
final report will be issued. After 
June, life-membership payments, 
pledges, and cash contributions will 
no longer be repérted by states. 


Tose who have been connected 
with other fund-raising campaigns 
say that no similar one in America 
has been as successful. I do know 
that the NEA has kept faith with 
all contributors. Not one penny of 
funds contributed has been used 
for the promotion of the campaign. 
No high-priced outside fund-raising 
organization was employed. Costs 
were met from surplus funds. 

The Board of Trustees and the 
NEA business manager are now 
confronted with the financing of 
construction of the third and final 
unit. Unless payments on all life- 
membership pledges can be speeded 
up, borrowing up to $2.5 million 
may be necessary. The interest pay- 
ment will decrease the funds avail- 
able for current operations. If there 
be default on life-membership pay- 
ments, the covenant to build the 
NEA Center will be broken. The 
magnificent NEA Center is rising 
on schedule, and the contractors’ 
bills must be paid. 

I began this article with thanks. 
May I close by saying that as co- 
chairmen of the campaign, Dr. 
Flora and I are both humble and 
proud to have had our part in this 
great enterprise. The response has 
been so overwhelming that words 
are inadequate to express our 
thanks and appreciation to the 100,- 
000 friends who have made this 


campaign a success. + # 
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Controlled water 
helps the economy 
of the community 
and the region. 


It takes both science and strong 
backs to check gully erosion. 
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tie hundred captive salmon 
milled and splashed in their 
pens at the spawning camp on the 
shore of Newfound Lake, New 
Hampshire. Fish culturists, a con- 
servation officer, a biologist, and 
the ‘education man for the State 
Fish and Game Commission stood 
by to greet the high-school students 
who were just arriving from the 
town of Riverton. 

During the next half hour, the 
boys and girls saw the miracle of 
fish reproduction gently assisted by 
the men at the camp. Soon 50,000 
fertilized eggs were on their way 
to the hatchery to start the next 
year’s crop. 

Afterwards, crowded into the 
little camp, their jackets gaudy 
against the drab gray nets and yel- 
low oilskins of the fish crew, the 
youngsters poured out their ques- 
tions: 

Why are the brood salmon kept 
in the lake? What do they feed on? 
How many eggs does each female 
contribute? What is the survival 
rate of the new-born salmon? Why 
can’t the state depend upon natural 
propagation? 

What is known about underwater 
chemistry and other physical fac- 
tors? How important are fish- 
disease problems? What are the pro- 
cesses of fertilization and reproduc- 
tion? 

How much is one adult salmon 
worth? What does it cost the state 
to breed the salmon? How many 





fishing licenses are sold each year? 


Mr. Dodge is conservation educator for 
the New Hampshire Fish and Game De- 
partment and a member of the national 
advisory committee for the Outdoor- 
Education Project of the American As- 
sociation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation. He was codirector 
of AAHPER’s New England Outdoor- 
Education Workshop, held last fall in 
Peterborough, N. H. 
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Are salmon more valuable than 
trout or bass? 

What is the estimated value of 
tourist business at Newfound Lake? 
Where does the Fish and Game 
Commission get its support? 

What are the chances of getting 
a job as a biologist or a conserva- 
tion officer? What courses in high 
school and college would help pre- 
pare for these jobs? Are there jobs 
for girls in conservation? 

Later, at the hatchery, the stu- 
dents traced the painstaking steps 
by which the new-born fish would 
be nurtured for more than a year 
before they were released. 

Meanwhile, at Daniel Webster 
High in Riverton, classmates of the 
visiting group impatiently awaited 
reports of the trip. 


How It Started 


The project had started a month 
earlier when Mr. Armstrong, the 
biology teacher, had discussed with 
his classes the practical applica- 
tions of salmon breeding to the 
Riverton community. The students 
then sponsored an assembly at 
which a Fish and Game Commis- 
sion consultant talked about the 
immense importance of fishing and 
hunting to the economy of their 
community and state. 

Interest spread quickly thruout 
the school. Social-studies classes 
took fire when someone pointed out 
that Atlantic salmon used to mi- 
grate up the very stream which 
Riverton now straddled. Tributary 
to a giant interstate river which ran 
to the sea, the stream now contri- 
buted its share of man-made ob- 
stacles to the passage of anadro- 
mous fish. 

Questions had arisen: 

Was it the building of dams or 
the dumping of industrial wastes 
which had actually stopped the 
fish from coming up the stream? 

What could be done to abate 
pollution? Who should take steps 
to do so—the community, the state, 
or the federal government? Should 
the cost be paid by the industry 
which caused the pollution or by 
the society which it affected? 

Who built the giant hydro-elec- 
tric dams to harness their river and 
provide power and light for the 
region? Could fishways be installed 
thru the dams? 
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Was it proper that huge cities 
which mushroomed in the river's 
valley 100 miles down in another 
state be protected from floods by 
upstream cooperation? Should this 
be attempted by “dry” dams on the 
main river or by stream and soil 
and forest improvement? Again, 
who should pay? 

Clearly, these were matters in 
which prejudice or misinformation 
could prove disastrous; hence, the 
only approach was the objective 





Comments of the adults in the 
community also reflected the im- 
portance they attached to the re- 
search project. 

. Arthur Jones, principal of Daniel 
Webster High School, said: 

“We've seldom had a_ project 
where so few released hours for 
so few students started so much 
constructive activity in so many 
classes.” 

Mildred Jenkins, pta president, 


At the hatchery, students had a learning experience they won't forget. 


one. Student fact-finding groups 
were formed to visit dams and in- 
dustries and bring back firsthand 
stories. a 

It was one such group that vis- 
ited the Newfound Lake spawning 
camp and hatchery described at the 
start of this article. 

To help in presenting the results 
of this trip to the ggtire student 
body, the visual-aids department at 
the school cooperated by locating 
a good movie on salmon propaga- 
tion and two on river problems. 

There were also things which the 
students could accomplish them- 
selves. For example, vocational- 
agriculture students undertook to 
study and report on much-needed 
stream-bank stabilization and gully 
control above Riverton. Later, two 
vo-ag students reported these find- 
ings to the annual meeting of the 
Watershed Council, which guarded 
the interests of their entire valley. 


Community Reaction 
There is little bt that the 


young people of Riverton thought 
the activity worthwhile. It was in- 
formative, it was constructive, it 
was fun. 


was pleased with the public-rela- 
tions aspect: 

“This whole thing has put us 10 
years ahead in getting people to 
understand what the school tries to 
do to make our youngsters better 
citizens.” 

To Milton Banfield, manager of 
the Riverton Tannery, the student 
study represented a step forward: 

“I want to thank the pupils and 
teachers at the high school. For 
the first time since I’ve been in 
Riverton, folks seem to realize that 
cleaning up the foul stuff we have 
to dump in the river isn’t just my 
problem. It’s theirs, too!” 

Cyrus Osgood, police chief, had 
a practical view: 

“One of the best things you've 
done is to give the less school- 
minded kids some stuff they can get 
interested in. Since they got steamed 
up on this project, we don’t find 
nearly so many of them getting 
into trouble.” 

“Pop” Grandy, mathematics in- 
structor, saw the relationship be- 
tween experience and learning: 

“In 34 years, I never got off to 
such a good start teaching graphs 
as when my pupils brought in that 
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river profile for us to work on 
in class. And those cost-benefit 
ratios for dam construction made 


proportions really mean something 


to them.” 

Bill Evans, cadet science teacher, 
learned something new: 

“I hadn’t realized that some of 
the most basic principles in physics 
—dealing with hydraulics, electric- 
ity, momentum, flow dynamics, and 
the like—come all wrapped in one 


SAY WHEN 


“The president of a university 
in Texas told me he would have 
preferred to call his institution a 
college, but that there the name 
of college was so common and in 
such ill repute, that the character 
of the institution would have 
been totally misunderstood. This 
agrees pretty well with a certain 
Texas girl’s idea of a college.... 
‘Well, said she, ‘it was a col- 
lege before it burned down, for 
it was three stories high. And 
this is about on a par with the 
report from a certain Western 
State, where, it is said, they have 
three universities and the logs cut 
for the fourth.” 


"9881 ‘sdurp22201g VAN 
DA ‘uappsg ‘adayjop ayouvoy 
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package when you start studying 
power and flood-control dams.” 

The special-features man for the 
local radio station said: 

“I figured they must have some 
special formula for teaching public 
speaking up there at the high 
school. The kids who came in and 
taped that show with me about 
interstate river controls were some- 
thing out of this world. They were 
all fired up; and, more than just 
knowing how to talk, they knew 
what they were talking about. 
They'd seen it happening!” 

Benjamin Rolfe, superintendent 
of schools, summed up the general 
feeling this way: 

“No other thing I can think of 
would have given the boys and girls 
so much experience in solving real 
community problems, both as indi- 
viduals and in groups.” 


Conservation and Outdoor 
Education 
The connection between conser- 
vation and outdoor education is 
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natural. Problems in conservation 
furnish content for outdoor-educa- 
tion studies. 

In our state, hundreds of teachers 
have received specialized field train- 
ing in conservation. We have pre- 
pared our own materials and 
manuals for teaching conservation 
at each grade level, and with the 
cooperative efforts of a team of 
outstanding state leaders we are 
able to make especially good use 
of outdoor education within the 
framework of our public-school cur- 
riculum. 

The Riverton story is merely 
typical of adventures in community- 
school resource exploration that 
are “bustin’ out all over” in New 
Hampshire—from the primary 
grades on up. 

Within the past year, the whole 
country has opened its eyes to the 
relationship between conservation 
and outdoor education. A new pro- 
gram of action has been adopted 
by a majority of school systems 
thruout the country, under the 
Outdoor-Education Project of the 
NEA’s American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. Of course, the idea was 
actually not new to thoughtful 
school people, who had_ recognized 
the pressing national need and 
were ready to meet it. 

We felt the extraordinary power 
of a general readiness to cooperate 
in our recent New England Out- 
door-Education Workshop, which 
drew top talent from the ranks of 
education, conservation, and ad- 
ministration to serve as continuing 
teams for each of the states. Present 
indications from state chairmen are 
that the momentum engendered 
would be difficult to halt, even if 
one wished todo so. + # 


¢ Since this article describes a 
composite picture of what has been 
happening in several communities, 
names of places and persons are 
fictitious. Teachers wishing to read 
the factual story of what occurred 
in Lebanon, N. H. (where much 
of this project took place), will 
find it in Learning To Use New 
Hampshire’s Resources, a manual 
for secondary schools just published 
by the New Hampshire State De- 
partment of Education, Concord. 


STANDING ROOM ONLY 


ALTuo statistics point to a serious 
classroom shortage, the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce denies that one 
exists. Following a traditional pol- 
icy, its witnesses, appearing before 
the House education subcommittee 
late in February, opposed federal 
grants for education. They said 
figures from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare 
and from the states are inaccurate 
and misleading. 

The NEA has for several years 
been convinced that a real and 
widespread classroom shortage ex- 
ists. Thus, it has backed federal 
legislation which would help the 
states eliminate this shortage. 

In this backing, NEA has the 
support of President Eisenhower, 
who said early this year that the 
need for federal assistance is a 
demonstrated fact. 

Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of 
HEW, has testified to the immedi- 
ate need for 159,000 classrooms 
despite record construction rates. 

Earl McGrath, former U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education, represent- 
ing the NEA, urged the subcom- 
mittee to take quick action. 

In a special memorandum, the 
NEA Legislative Commission re- 
futed assertions by the U. S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce. It questioned the 
chamber’s claim of 67,000 class- 
rooms built in 1955-56, when off- 
cial figures put the total at 62,500. 
Moreover, the chamber’s total of 
470,000 classrooms allegedly built 
in the last decade includes some 
69,000 scheduled for 1956-57 but 
not yet built. 

At the same time, NEA noted 
that Congress had been deluged 
with opposition mail, stimulated by 
the chamber. 

The NEA said that citizens can 
counteract this mail by writing to 
their representatives in Congress 
about schools in their home com- 
munities, citing specific examples 
of substandard facilities, double 
sessions, and overcrowded class- 
rooms. This is one effective way of 
stopping the “numbers game” 
which stands in the way of intelli- 
gent federal help for school con- 
struction. 

—IRVING F. PEARSON, chairman, 
NEA Legislative Commission. 
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VERYONE wants the curriculum 
E to be as good as possible. But 
attempts to improve it often pro- 
ceed without gathering the evi- 
dence to find out whether or not 
proposed changes will actually re- 
sult in the desired improvement. 

Below are examples of efforts to 
improve the curriculum by com- 
mittee decision, faculty vote, legis- 
lative act. 

1. By committee decision. “It was 
announced today (reported a local 
newspaper) that in the future all 
students will be required to take 
final examinations in all subjects 
in Spottsville’s high schools. Super- 
intendent Jared, in making the an- 
nouncement, said that a committee 
of teachers, after considering the 
problem for a year and consulting 
with other teachers, had unani- 


mously recommended that final ex- 

aminations begin next January.” 
2. By faculty vote. The follow- 

ing conversation took place during 


Dr. Foshay is director, Bureau of Edu- 
cational Research, Ohio State Univer- 
sity, Columbus. A member of the execu- 
tive committee of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment, NEA, he served as cochairman of 
the committee which prepared the de- 
partment’s current yearbook. Titled 
Research for Curriculum Improvement, 
the yearbook may be ordered from 
ASCD, NEA, 1201 16th St., N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 360p. $4. 


a weekly staff meeting in an ele- 
mentary school: 

PRINCIPAL: “Last week we said 
we would decide today whether to 
use our library appropriation to 
buy additional books for the library 
or to buy supplementary readers 
for use in the classroom. What do 
you people think?” 

Miss Etwoop: “The library is 
small and the books are battered. 
My children need more experience 
in the library. If they had some re- 
cent books, they would build better 
attitudes toward reading.” 

Miss PaRKLEy: “But I need sup- 
plementary readers for both my fast 
and my slow readers—books with 
controlled vocabularies that I can 
use to fit the needs of these chil- 
dren, in addition to their work 
with the basal series.” 

(The discussion continues, and 
eventually a vote is taken.) 

3. By legislation. ““Toa amend sec- 
tion 3313.60 of the Revised Code 
relative to the required teaching of 
basic, fundamental subjects in the 
public schools of Ohio. Be it en- 
acted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio: 

“Boards of education of county, 
exempted village, and city school 
districts shall prescribe a graded 
course of study for all schools under 
their control subject to the approv- 
al of the state board of education. 


In such graded courses of study 
there shall be included the study of 
the following subjects. . . .” 


Tuese three approaches—curricu- 
lum change by committee, by dis- 
cussion and vote, and by legislation 
—have one common failing: Each 
decision was made on the basis of 
“best guess.” 

In none of the cases described 
was the decision based on either a 
small-scale trial of the idea or on 
the use of systematic evidence of 
any kind. Those who made the 
decisions committed themselves in 
advance to the rightness of their 
decisions. 

Even if they later gather evidence 
to the contrary, they may tend 
unconsciously to brush it aside or 
interpret it in terms of their prior 
commitments. Too often, decisions 
based solely on a best guess close 
the door to open-mindedness. 

Because most decisions to change 
the curriculum are made in one or 
another of these three ways, we are 
continuously forced by our own 
behavior into doctrinaire assertions 
about what is good school practice 
and what is bad. Where we have 
taken positions on this uninformed 


Proposals for curriculum change 
should be pretested in the class- 
room, with the teachers directly 
involved in the process. 


From ‘Skippy and the Three Rs’* 





basis, we are virtually defenseless 
against our critics. 

While defense against our critics 
is one reason for taking a careful 
look before we leap into curriculum 
change, it is even more important 
that a proposed change will actu- 
ally result in improved learning. 
Proposals for curriculum change 
should be pretested in the class- 
room with teachers directly in- 
volved in the process. 

One advantage of this approach 
is that teachers who don’t ordin- 
arily read research reports will do 
so if such reports promise help on 
a problem they are currently trying 
to solve. They often find that ex- 
isting research is relevant to their 
situation, altho if they had already 
committed themselves to a curricu- 
lum change, existing research 
would probably not have seemed to 
them to be exactly to the point. 


EssenTIALLy, research for curri- 
culum improvement takes the same 
form as any _ problem-solving. 


Teaching may be considered as the 
attempt to influence the feelings, 
knowledge, and actions of one’s 
students. The teacher’s problem is 


to predict the effect of what he does, 
thinks, and feels on what his 
students do, think, and feel. 

In solving this problem, the 
teacher goes thru the following 
steps, tho not necessarily in this 
fixed order: 

1. Identifying the problem. (For 
example, how to increase students’ 
ability to solve “word problems” 
in arithmetic.) 

2. Assessing or describing the 
present situation. (By interview, 
observation, and formal and infor- 
mal testing.) 

3. Trying a “best guess” solution 
to the problem. (For example, eight 
elementary teachers are requiring 
their students to formulate their 
own “word problems” as a way of 
improving their ability to solve 
such problems in arithmetic.) 

4. Reassessing the situation. (By 
methods identical with those in 
step 2.) 

5. Interpreting the findings. 

6. If the best-guess solution did 
not really solve the problem, 
choosing another possible solution, 
testing it, and interpreting these 
findings. Continuing the process 
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until an acceptable solution can be 
worked out. 


Turse steps sound simple, yet 
few of us take them. Why? 

First, we may feel incompetent 
to conduct inquiry. While it may 
be true that most of us are not 
trained to do the kind of research 
that results in great, sweeping gen- 
eralizations about the nature of 
childhood or the universal superior- 
ity of one method of teaching over 
another, we certainly can test the 
usefulness of what we do. 

In fact, we carry on informal 
tests of this kind all the time. Con- 
ducting research merely asks that 
we be a little more systematic than 
usual about what we are already 
doing. 

Contrary to popular belief, ob- 
taining the evidence is not the 
hardest part of research. The hard 
part comes at the very outset in 
identifying the problem and de- 
ciding what solutions shall be tried. 

When you want to know how 
children feel about spelling, one 
way to find out is simply to ask 
them. If you want to verify their 
answers, ask them how they think 
others feel about it. (Most chil- 
dren will ascribe to others the feel- 
ings they themselves have.) 

One way to find out how well 
children are using spelling outside 
of the official “spelling” situation 
in school is to keep track of spell- 
ing errors in a few nonspelling 
situations. And if you feel you have 
little time for this kind of thing, 
the children themselves can be of 
great help in keeping such records 
—thus focusing their attention on 
the problem, to their advantage. 

The second reason why too few 


“Yeah, it’s a pretty good card for 
a change. If you want a thing done 
right, do it yourself, I always say.” 


of us use the research method is 
that we try to tackle the whole 
problem at once. You can’t study 
“discipline” as a whole, or even one 
child as a whole. You have to take 
the problem in parts, beginning 
with the part you believe to be 
most important, or most bother- 
some, or most susceptible to im- 
provement. 

You have to get in focus before 
you can study anything. One way 
to get in focus is to adapt the old 
journalistic formula: 

Who has the problem? 

What does the problem look like 
when you observe it? 

When does the problem occur? 

Where do you most often find the 
problem? 

Why do you think the problem 
exists? 

One group of teachers, asking 
questions like this about children’s 
failure to show initiative, found 
that the children were actually 
showing much more initiative than 
the teachers had supposed, that the 
lack of initiative occurred most 
commonly in a few rather specific 
school situations, and that the rea- 
son for the lack was probably that 
the teachers were not permitting 
the children to exercise initiative. 
The answer to the “why” question 
became the basis for a teachers’ 
experiment in building pupil initia- 
tive. 


Curricutum change can _ be 
achieved in many ways. Curriculum 
improvement, however, is most like- 
ly to occur when research methods 
are used by teachers. 

The process which we have been 
discussing here has come to be 
called action research. It offers the 
hope that curriculum can be im- 
proved on the basis of evidence 
instead of being merely changed 
thru committee opinion, discussion 
and vote, or legislation. 

Together with other approaches 
to knowledge, the methods of 
action research promise a more 
orderly improvement of the cur- 
riculum than we have known in the 
past. If we can make our curricu- 
lum changes experimental, more of 
us will learn to translate our crea- 
tive ideas into tested practice for 
our own benefit and for the benefit 
of our students. + # 
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“Curriculum enrichment” aptly describes the benefits which 
the museum may bring to almost every subject, student, and 
teacher in Raton: Left, The skilful joining of parts and the 
strength of the birchwood in a rocker carved entirely by 
jackknife in 1860 are of interest and value to classes in 
manual training and home economics. Center, Social- 
science teachers may refer to the bear trap pictured here 
to help pupils visualize the hardships of early stockmen 
who pioneered in their area. Bottom, A Fairbanks scale, 
donated by a mining company, helps link young minds 
to the “golden past” of their state. 


CM MAKING 


is a “natural” for small towns, says 


LUKE C. RHOADS 


M USEUM-MAKING is an ideal proj- 
ect for small towns. Families 
can share the excitement of finding 
and identifying the treasures buried 
in their barns and attics. Schools 
and local governments can provide 
a central spot where these materials 
can be given orderly arrangement 
and allowed to enrich community 
life. 

The feasibility of the small-town 
museum has been proved in Raton, 
New Mexico, largely thru the ef- 
forts of Evelyn Shuler, former city 
librarian. Since 1953, Miss Shuler 
has gathered documents, books, and 
pictures on localand state history, 
articles and antiques illustrative of 
early settlers’ lives, and exhibits of 
local natural resources. These are 
housed in a museum-piece build- 
ing almost 75 years old and only 33 
feet square. 

Adults in this town of 8000 sup- 
port the museum with personal 
donations and taxes. Children gain 
lasting impressions from seeing and 
feeling actual objects of historical 
interest. Teachers find in the com- 
monplaces of yesterday textbooks 


for today. # # 


Mr. Rhoads, recently retired from the 
administrative staff of the Mt. Vernon, 
New York, public schools, was 

tendent in Raton, New Mexico, from 
1915 to 1925. 
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The critical fields of 


SCIENCE AND ENGINEERING 


@ a report on the work of a major Presidential committee 


HIs month marks the first anni- 
T versary of a major Presidential 
committee whose lengthy title in- 
dicates only in part the complex 
nature of its task. Established by 
President Eisenhower in April 1956, 
the 2l-member group is officially 
known as the National Committee 
for the Development of Scientists 
and Engineers. 

Operating under Presidential 
auspices and quartered with the 
National Science Foundation in 
Washington, D. C., the committee’s 
main goals are: 

1. To aid the federal government 
in identifying the problems asso- 
ciated with the development of 
more highly qualified scientists and 
engineers 

2. To enlist the help of all in- 
terested individuals and groups in 
solving these problems 

3. To publicize the problems and 
possible solutions for them. 


To carry out this job, the Presi- 
dent selected some of the country’s 
top educators, engineers, scientists, 
and business and labor leaders, and 
asked President Emeritus Howard 
L. Bevis of Ohio State University 
to direct their activities. 

Many of the committee’s impor- 
tant operations are carried on by 
specialized task forces or working 
groups. In its first interim report 
to the President (July 18, 1956), 
the NcpsE told of two major proj- 
ects undertaken by these task 
forces. 

One group was developing a pro- 
gram to increase the number and 
quality of engineering and scien- 


Miss Shull, president of NEA, is a teach- 
er in Portland, Oregon. She is a mem- 
ber of the National Committee for the 
Development of Scientists and Engi- 
neers. Former NEA President J. Lester 
Buford served on NCDSE until July 
_ when he was succeeded by Miss 
ull, 
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tific technicians; a second group was 
seeking ways to encourage the long- 
range improvement of science and 
mathematics programs in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. 

Under the chairmanship of Ed- 
gar Fuller, executive secretary of 
the Council of Chief State School 
Officers, the second task force sur- 
veyed possibilities of how local, 
state, and national governmental, 
scientific, educational, and citizen 
groups could Assist in the improve- 
ment of niathematics and science 
in the elementary and secondary 
schools. A report of this survey was 
finished early in 1957 and is avail- 
able in single copies from the com- 
mittee on request at Washington 
25, D. C. 

Several other task-force reports 
will also be published by NcDsE 
this year. They will undoubtedly 
have wide distribution and will be 
invaluable to schools and colleges, 
and to business and industry as they 
plan to meet their present and 
future manpower needs. 

Examples of other special reports 
which have been developed or are 
under way by the committee in- 
clude the following topics: (1) 
utilization of scientists and engi- 
neers, (2) utilization of techni- 
cians, (3) technical support of 
scientists and engineers, (4) survey 
of faculties and facilities of engi- 
neering and technical schools, and 
(5) a study of the broad area of 
scholarships. 


MARTHA A. SHULL 


Whuite important long-range re- 
search is being carried on by the 
NCDSE, the committee has also felt 
the need for broad dissemination to 
the public of factual information 
as it is being developed. 

Consequently, in December 1956, 
the committee approved the adop- 
tion of an expanded public-infor- 
mation program to include the 
publication of a descriptive book- 
let and a newsletter on the commit- 
tee’s work and aims, the distribu- 
tion of the task force reports, and 
the creation of a program to pro- 
mote and sustain citizen action thru 
the use of information kits, adver- 
tisements, radio, and television. 


Tue importance of NcpsE’s as- 
signment is pointed up in many 
ways. Most metropolitan daily 
newspapers carry pages of adver- 
tisements for scientists and engi- 
neers. Competitive bidding by busi- 
ness and industry for skilled col- 
lege graduates has reached a fever 
pitch. 

We hear almost daily mention by 
Congressional leaders and military 
experts of Soviet advances in 
science and in the production of 
technicians. 

There is wide Congressional in- 
terest in the problems being ex- 
plored by Ncpse, and there have 
been indications—in the President's 
budget proposal and in House and 
Senate activities—that the role of 
the federal government in helping 
to discover, educate, and effectively 
utilize our scientists and engineers 
may be expanded thru legislation. 

But regardless of what action is 
taken by the 85th Congress in this 
important area, the national com- 
mittee advances into its second year 
confident of making new additions 
to our fund of knowledge in the 
critical fields of science and engi- 


neering. + # 
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In every classroom, young people should’ find dashes of color and beauty. 


There Is Always Room for Beauty 


MW‘ years ago, Washington Irv- 
ing depicted the American 
schoolroom of his day in “The 
Legend of Sleepy Hollow.” Here 
Ichabod Crane, the tall, lank 
schoolmaster, imparted knowledge 
to his pupils in a one-room log 
schoolhouse whose walls were 
patched with pages from old copy- 
books. A convenient birch tree sup- 
plied the rod that wouldn’t spoil 
the child. 

In this little log room, Ichabod 
sat enthroned on a high stool, wav- 
ing his formidable ruler, while the 
birch rod reposed nearby on three 
nails hammered into the wall. On 
top of the master’s desk were such 
confiscated items as half-munched 
apples, popguns, whirligigs, and 
flycages. The children perched on 
uncomfortable benches near old 
tables carved with the initials of 
their forebears. 

Today Ichabod Crane’s school- 
room seems ludicrously inadequate. 
Mrs. Carlson is consultant in elemen- 

tary education, Contra Costa County 
School Office, Martinez, California. 
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RUTH K. CARLSON 


However, we cannot afford to be 
too complacent about our own 
classrooms. We need to provide the 
best possible environment for the 
children in all of our schools, and 
we are only beginning to do so. 


Tue eloquent poet, Walt Whit- 
man, appreciated the value of a 


stimulating, beautiful world for . 


children. In the poem, “There Was 
a Child Went Forth,” first pub- 
lished in 1855, he symbolized the 
significance of a child’s cultural 
milieu in these words: 

There was a child went forth 

every day, 

And the first object he look’d 

upon, that object he became, 

And that object became part of 

him for the day or a certain 
part of the day, 

Or for many years or stretching 

cycles of years. 

As one reads on in this poem, he 
sees how the lilacs became part of 
the child—and the red and white 
morning glories and clover and the 
song of the phoebe bird. 


The poet describes the little 
spring lambs, “the sow’s pink-faint 
litter”; the sprouts of winter grain; 
the yellow corn; apple trees covered 
with blossoms; the school mistress 
passing by on her way to school; 
the friendly boys, and the quarrel- 
some boys; the fresh-cheeked girls; 
and, later in the day, at home, the 
mother with soft voice and whole- 
some air quietly setting the supper 
table; and the father wielding au- 
thority as the family head. 

At the conclusion of the poem, 
Whitman says: 

These became part of that child 
who went forth every day, and 
who now goes, and will always 
go forth every day. 

In another of his poems, “Proud 
Music of the Storm,” the child’s 
ears are tuned to his mother’s lull- 
aby or hymn; the sound of rain, 
growing corn, and the wind that 
whispers thru the rustling long- 
leav’d corn. He hears the measured 
beat of the sea surf, the twittering 
of birds, the hawk’s piercing 
scream, the wild fowl’s cry at night. 





Again, the child listens to the 
psalm in the country church, the 
fiddling from a nearby tavern, and 
the mannish voices of sailors as 
they march by. He hears the “low- 
ing cattle, bleating sheep, the crow- 
ing cock at dawn.” Certainly, Walt 
Whitman wanted the children of 
America to cultivate the “seeing 
eye” and the “hearing ear.” 


How can we offer the loveliness 
of life to the children in our Amer- 
ican public schools? Numerous rec- 
ipes could be offered. Here is one: 

Take one American classroom in 
which friendly personal relation- 
ships are expressed thru democratic 
living; add a variety of books offer- 
ing the heritage of the world’s 
knowledge; provide the newest 
audio-visual materials, such as mov- 
ies, filmstrips, records, tape recorder 
and disc recordings, colored slides, 
and the like. Add also enthusiasm, 
curiosity, and zest in the quest for 
knowledge. Provide numerous op- 
portunities to exercise all of the 
senses. And add dashes of color 
and beauty to each child’s day. 

I can’t begin to enumerate all of 
the multitudinous things which 
offer a beautiful room environ- 
ment; however, I would like to 
discuss briefly these three ideas: 
the use of color, the use of a variety 
of centers of interest, and experi- 
ences with the real world. 


A new vista of color dynamics 
has altered our world since the days 
of Ichabod Crane. Color dynamics 


is affecting industry, business, 
homes, and modern schools. 

A number of recently constructed 
school buildings display beautifully 
harmonized colors thru the details 
of the trim, walls, colored chalk- 
boards, bulletinboards, and furni- 
ture with rainbow-hued formica 
tops. But tans and browns still 
dominate too many of our Ameri- 
can classrooms. 

Some teachers, however, even 
when confronted with budgetary 
limitations, have accepted the cre- 
ative challenge presented by brown 
and tan classroom walls. In one of 
our county schools, the boys paint- 
ed the entire classroom a delight- 
ful apple green under the super- 
vision of a creative teacher. 

In selecting color schemes for 
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bulletinboards or special displays, 
teachers can explore many different 
combinations of color, such as fla- 
mingo red and pearl gray, apple 
green and peach, turquoise blue 
and brown. If the class likes a par- 
ticular color scheme, it can be kept 
thruout the entire classroom for a 
period of a week or even a month. 
And incidentally, I see no reason 
why all American classrooms must 
feature orange and black in Octo- 
ber, red and green in December, 
and red and white in February. 


Ont of the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of a modern elementary 
school is its utilization of centers 
of interest in various areas of the 
room. By “centers of interest” I 
mean small groupings of pictures, 
books, and other objects to offer 
unity and relationship to the learn- 
ing activities of the child. Some 
imaginative teachers and pupils de- 
vise centers for social studies, lan- 
guage arts, music, library, science, 
arithmetic, dramatics, games and 
puzzles, hobbies, and art. 

A few basic principles may well 
be followed in setting up an attrac- 
tive interest center. These include 
teacher-pupil planning and evalu- 
ation, color harmony, appealing 
captions, well-ordered arrangement 
of materials, simplicity, and suita- 
bility. 

The principle of simplicity di- 
rects us to limit the number of col- 
ors we use in displays. If we fail to 
watch the number of colors used, 
we may end up with a bulletin- 
board or interest center resembling 
a five-and-dime store window. 

Let us observe one social-studies 
interest center on “California To- 
day and Yesterday.” We shall look 
at the display area first. 

Large three-dimensional letters 
of rope spell out the title of the 
subject area, ‘Social Studies.” 
Lighter cord is twisted to form the 
words, “California Today and Yes- 
terday.” Pictures of California ran- 
cheros during the rancho period 
and in modern California are at- 
tractively mounted and arranged 
in the display area. The captions 
“Rancho Period” and “Modern 
Ranches of 1957” are placed under 
the pictures. 

A rusty old branding iron is 
placed on a low table along with 


some strips of hide which have 
been recently tanned. Potato block 
prints of various cattle brands are 
displayed. A description of the 
potato - printing process accompa- 
nies the pictures of the brands. 

Also on the table is an attractive 
booklet of colorfully mounted orig- 
inal stories, poems, word descrip- 
tions, and paintings of rancho life. 
A small selection of books about 
California and California ranch 
life is also placed on the table be- 
tween book ends made of bricks 
decorated with brands. 

Interest centers that are beauty 
spots may add loveliness to a class- 
room. Such things as a poem, a 
dahlia, a dried-weed arrangement, 
an aquarium, glass-bowl gardens, 
miniature plants, sea shells, drift- 
wood in strange shapes, or anything 
which is considered beautiful can 
be brought by the children or the 
teachers for the beauty spot. Ar- 
ranging something new each day 
enhances the significance of this 
kind of display. 


One more type of loveliness 
should be included—what I called 
earlier “experiences with the real 
world.” 

Wherever possible, the children 
and teacher should enlarge their 
horizons and interchange classroom 
living with the beauty of the nat- 
ural environment. “Seeing” and 
“hearing” walks might be taken 
frequently. Descriptive writings, 
original poetry, rhythmic experi- 
ences, increased observational pow- 
ers—all these will grow out of this 
expanded environment. 


Tue world is full of beautiful 
things for us all—a Louisiana live 
oak entwined with moss, a golden 
California poppy growing in a 
cranny of the gray-ribbed sidewalk, 
diggers scratching for clams for the 
chowder kettles, a coral-white shell 
near the aquamarine waters of Key 
West. 

All these can become part of the 
child who goes forth every day to 
greet the waves which tumble thru 
quick-broken crests to the shore, 
or the bars of maroon-tinted clouds 
which streak the horizon’s edge. 
Let us provide for the children an 
entry into the environment of 
abundant, beautiful life. # # 
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HE Nevada State Education As- 
fl socladian is proud to be the first 
to exceed the 1956-57 membership 
goal set under the Centennial Ac- 
tion Program. With 2000 unified 
members, we now have better than 
95% of the profession enrolled in 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions. 

One of the many activities of the 
local, state, and national associa- 
tions that sparked this rapid mem- 
bership growth was, I believe, the 
work done by NsEA during the past 
three years to obtain a broader fi- 
nancial base for Nevada schools, 

Nonmembers have seen NSEA 
actually doing something not only 
for teachers, but in the public in- 
terest as well. They have recognized 
NSEA’s leadership in working with 
the pTa and public-spirited citizens 
to form a state citizens committee 
for schools. In short, teachers have 
seen an NSEA program that brings 


Miss Griffin is the NEA director for 
Nevada. 
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results and have become members 
of the association as a consequence. 

Nsega’s effective action program 
grew from this situation: 

Nevada’s_ schools, like many 
others in our nation, faced increas- 
ing enrolments and skyrocketing 
costs. In addition, state funds avail- 
able to education were restricted 
because of tax limitations set forth 
in our Nevada constitution. To de- 
termine how schools might be ade- 
quately financed, Governor Charles 
Russell called a special session of 
the Nevada state legislature early 
in 1954. 

Nsga, under the able leadership 
of Executive Secretary Chester V. 
Davis, had a great influence on this 
session. Legislators wanted facts, 
and our association supplied data 


FLUORIDATION 


Wuereas the most prevalent dis- 
ease affecting both children and 
adults in the countries of this con- 
tinent is dental caries; and 

Whereas persons living in areas 
where the drinking water contains 
small quantities of sodium fluoride 
are noticeably freer from dental 
caries; and 

Whereas sodium fluoride added to 
water supplies which are deficient 
in their fluoride content provides 
the same protection from dental 
caries as do the naturally occurring, 
water-borne fluorides; and 

Whereas studies have been made 
of the efficacy of caries prevention 
by the addition of appropriate 
amounts of fluoride compounds to 
public water supplies and the harm- 
lessness of this procedure has been 
repeatedly shown by such fluorida- 
tion of the public water supplies of 
hundreds of communities, many 
with detailed statistical analyses of 
the results, all of which are favor- 
able; and 

Whereas innumerable national, 
state, and local authoritative organ- 
izations have endorsed the fluorida- 
tion of public water supplies as a 
safe public-health measure for the 
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prevention of dental caries, among 
them the American Dental Associa- 
tion, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, the American Academy of 
Pediatrics, the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service, the American 
Public Health Association and 
many others; therefore 

Be it resolved that the Joint Com- 
mittee on Health Problems in Edu- 
cation of the National Education 
Association and the American Med- 
ical Association 

1. Recognizes the value of fluori- 
dation of public water supplies as a 
means of preventing dental caries 
thru the application, of public- 
health principles, 

2. Recommends the informing of 
the public by in-school and extra- 
school educational programs of the 
value and safety of fluoridation as 
a caries-prevention measure, and 

3. Encourages the public accept- 
ance of fluoridation of public water 
supplies to reduce the pain, ex- 
pense, and disfiguration from an 
excess of carious, filled, and missing 
teeth. 

—Resolution adopted by the Joint 
Committee on Health Problems in 
Education of the NEA and AMA. 


from many sources, especially NEA’s 
Research Division. NsEA also 
stressed the need for continued 
school aid to keep pace with the 
ever-changing educational pano- 
rama. 

The great accomplishment of the 
special session was provision of 
$30,000 for an educationai survey 
of the state under the direction of 
William D. McClurkin, director of 
the Division of Surveys and Field 
Services, George Peabody College 
for Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Reports of the recommendations 
growing out of the survey were 
widely distributed. It became clear 
that citizens endorsed these recom- 
mendations, and the 1955 session 
of the state legislature embodied 
into law nearly every one of them. 

Carrying out the recommenda- 
tions necessitated greatly increased 
apportionments to schools, When 
the legislature began consideration 
of a state sales tax, it met immedi- 
ate opposition, 

During this critical period, NsEA 
served as a source of information 
and worked with the pra and citi- 
zens committee to “carry the ball” 
for the sales tax and the sound fi- 
nancing it guaranteed for Nevada 
schools. The legislature passed the 
sales tax, but opposition continued. 
However, enough signatures were 
obtained on a petition to put the 
proposition on the ballot in the 
1956 general election. ' 

The fight to retain the sales tax 
was on. The citizens committee and 
the pta furnished leadership and 
workers; NSEA made funds avail- 
able; the Nevada Taxpayers Asso- 
ciation prepared a speakers kit with 
facts and figures; qualified laymen 
carried the message to citizens. 

Informed voters approved the 
sales tax by a record vote in the 
November referendum—the first 
time in Nevada history that votes 
on a ballot question exceeded those 
cast for the most popular candidate. 
Nsga is proud of what its old and 
new members did to help get out 
that vote. The teaching profession 
in Nevada is united as never before. 
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Credit-Union Pioneering + ome = sowsne 


by a university faculty 


N COMMON with other groups, the 
I employes of Howard University 
in Washington, D. C., have finan- 
cial problems concerned with bor- 
rowing, saving, and the wise use of 
money. But today their problems 
are minor compared to the situa- 
tion that prevailed before 1935. In 
those days, the university treasurer 
was flooded with requests for sal- 
ary advances by financially dis- 
tressed workers who had to have 
money before the next pay day. 

Unfortunately, salary advances 
provided only temporary relief. 
Since the money was taken out of 
the following pay check, the worker 
had to ask again the next pay day, 
and a vicious circle was created 
that was difficult to break. More- 
over, there was no organized plan 
at the university to stimulate sys- 
tematic savings. 

The treasurer of the university, 
the late V. D. Johnston, was thus 
in a receptive mood when he was 
visited by an agent of the Bureau 
of Federal Credit Unions. This 
bureau, established by Congress 
in 1934, was one of the major 
achievements of the credit-union 
movement, which had been going 
forward in the United States since 
the early 1920s, with the solid 
financial backing of merchant Ed- 
ward A. Filene and the flaming or- 
ganizing zeal of Roy F. Bergengren. 

Mr. Johnston, the key person on 
campus to be persuaded on the ven- 
ture, was immediately interested. 
He visualized the credit union as 
an organization to which troubled 
people could go for low-cost, per- 
manent solutions to their financial 
problems and emergencies. 

Thru the credit union, an em- 
ploye could secure a loan in the 
necessary amount, have a year or 


more to pay it back, and obtain 

Mr. Howard is head of the Department 
of Mechanical Engineering, School of 
Erigineering and Architecture, Howard 
University, Washington, D. C. A past 
president of the university credit union, 
he is now a member of its board of di- 
rectors. 
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the consideration and advice of 
his associates, who might even ac- 
cept doubtful risks in hardship 
cases. 


Spurrep on by Mr. Johnston’s 
enthusiasm, we completed the or- 
ganization of our Federal Credit 
Union, Charter #648, on October 
17, 1935, with 37 members. Until 
1956 this was the only credit union 
in any of the five universities in 
Washington. The late Edward 
Porter Davis, dean of the College 
of Liberal Arts, was chosen presi- 
dent and Mr... Johnston became 
treasurer-clerk. 

Soon after getting under way, 
we began to pay employes in the 
university treasurer’s office small 
amounts for part-time service to 
the credit union. Over the years we 
have increased both the remunera- 
tion and the number of employes 
until we are now able to make a 
transition from six part-time em- 
ployes to a full-time office manager. 

We started paying dividends in 
1937, two years after organization, 
and paid 6% for six years consecu- 
tively until war conditions reduced 
dividends to a low of 2%. From 
1949 on, the rate has been 4%. 


Tue credit union has enabled 
the Howard University community 
to solve its financial problems 
successfully. It has loaned more 
than a million dollars in 3123 sep- 
arate transactions over the past 22 
years, and its annual loan volume 
is currently at the $160,000 level. It 
has stimulated thrift to such a de- 
gree that members now have over 
$160,000 in credit-union savings. 

We operated for 15 years before 
charging off the first uncollectible 
loan, and our total loss since 1935 
is less than 5¢ per $100 loaned. Our 
reserves are virtually untouched, 
and member confidence is high. 
Over 700 members have gained 
valuable experience in handling 
their own financial affairs thru the 
running of the organization. 


A crepit union is organized like 
a club: Each member has one vote, 
and the members elect their ofh- 
cers. Membership is open to any- 
one in the group (for example, any 
employe of our university may join 
the credit union), regardless of 
color, creed, or sex. The credit un- 
ion is used by its members to accu- 
mulate their savings and to make 
loans to each other from jointly 
held funds. 

A board of directors elected by 
the members formulates group pol- 
icies. A credit committee, similarly 
elected, passes on applications for 
loans. In an annual meeting, the 
members review the business of the 
credit union and vote on policies. 
A treasurer, appointed by the di- 
rectors, takes care of the business 
details. 

Costs of investigating make up a 
large share of the expenses in a 
commercial small-loan agency. In 
a credit union, these costs are elim- 
inated, because the members know 
each other. The credit committee 
can decide on applications for loans 
without extensive and expensive 
investigation. 

Knowledge of the applicant and 
ability to evaluate the purpose of 
the loan are usually right at hand 
in the credit committee. (Meeting 
as often as 11 times a month, our 
credit committee passed on 289 ap- 
plications last year.) 

In the District of Columbia there 
is a league of 152 credit unions 
with which we affiliated in 1939. 
Many of the benefits that have 
come to us and other members of 
the credit-union movement are due 
to the activities of the Credit Un- 
ion National Association, a nation- 
wide organization of state leagues. 

Thru the efforts of this associa- 
tion, beneficial legislation has been 
sponsored and adverse legislation 
guarded against. Borrowers’ pro- 
tection insurance, life-savings in- 
surance, and blanket surety bonds 
are obtainable from them at low 


premiums. #+ # 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 








IENDMENTS TO MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


Portland Convention, July 6, 1956, Elmer Crowley, speaking 
YEA Board of Directors and in keeping with procedure outlined 
NEA Bylaws and Rules Committee, proposed to the Repre- 
» Assembly the amendment of Sections 3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 of 
I, pertaining to membership and dues. 


endments proposed are herewith submitted to the membership 
ssociation in the official publication of the Association as re- 





SITION NO. I will be voted upon by the official delegates to 
delphia Convention, Wednesday, July 3, 1957. 


s will be open from’ 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


PROPOSITION NO. I—MEMBERSHIP AND DUES 


E I, Section 3. Any person who is actively engaged in the teaching pro- 
other educational work may become an active member. An active member 
titled to receive the Journal of the Association, to vote for delegates to 
sentative Assembly, to serve as a delegate to the Representative Assembly, 
Id elective or appointive office. Annual dues of active members shall be $10. 
I, Section 4. Any person eligible for active membership may become a 
upon the payment of $225 in cash or $25 a year for 10 consecutive years, 
to regulations adopted by the Board of Directors, A life member shall 
ights and privileges of an active member for life and in addition shall re- 
NEA Journal, the Research Bulletin, and the annual volume of Proceed- 
person eligible for associate membership may become an associate life 
bpon the payment of $225 in cash or $25 a year for 10 successive years, 
to regulations adopted by the Board of Directors. An associate life mem- 
have all the rights and privileges of an associate member for life and 
n shall receive the NEA Journal, the Research Bulletin, and the annual 
Proceedings. 
LE I, Section 6. Any person interested in advancing the cause of educa- 
who is not actively engaged in educational work may become an associate 
Annual dues of an associate member shall be $10. An associate member 
have the right to vote for delegates to the Representative Assembly, to 
delegate, or to hold elective or appointive office. 
E I, Section 6. Any person who has been an active member of the Asso- 
r at least five years immediately prior to retirement may become a _ re- 
hber. Annual dues of retired members shall be $4. A retired member shall 
he rights and privileges of an active member paying dues of $10. 
ILE I, Section 7. Any student who is a member of a chapter of the Future 
of America, or who is enrolled in a teacher-education program in a college 
sity, may become a student member. Annual dues of student members 
2. A student member shall have all the rights and privileges of an asso- 
nber paying dues of $10. A student member may become an associate 
upon the payment of $225 in cash or $25 a year for 10 consecutive years, 
to regulations of the Board of Directors, which membership may be con- 
an active life membership when the member fulfills the qualifications for 
membership. 


tion is: Shall PROPOSITION NO. I amending NEA Bylaws, 
3, 4, 5, 6, and 7 as hereby submitted be agreed to? 

YES 

NO (1 


Page 4 of Bylaws pamphlet follows: * 


DSED GENERAL REVISION OF THE BYLAWS 


Portland Convention, July 6, 1956, Elmer Crowley, speaking for 
Board of Directors and in keeping with the procedure out- 
y the NEA Bylaws and Rules Committee, proposed to the 
tative Assembly, the amendment of the NEA Bylaws as 
i by the Proposed General Revision of the Bylaws. 

ion No. II, amendment by adoption of the Proposed General 
of the Bylaws, is herewith submitted to the membership in the 
publication of the Association as required. 

SITION NO. II will be voted upon by the official delegates 
hiladelphia Convention, Friday, July 5, 1957. 

is will be open from 8 a.m. to 3 p.m. 


POSITION NO. II—PROPOSED GENERAL REVISION 
ARTICLE I.—MEMBERSHIP 










































cations 





Section 1. Any person who is actively engaged in the profes- 
sion of teaching or other educational work, or any other person 
sted in advancing the cause of education, shall be eligible for membership in 
National Education Association of the United States, hereinafter referred to 
p Association. No person, however, shall be admitted to or continued in 
bership in the Association who is a member of the Communist Party, or who 
cates, or who is a member of any organization which advocates, changing 
— of government of the United States by any means not provided for in 
Constitution of the United States. Any person joining the Association shall 
to subscribe to its purposes and objectives, and to abide by the provisions 

bylaws. An application for membership shall be subject to review, and 
be rejected, by the Executive Committee. 















cations Section 2. The membership of the Association shall consist of 


five classifications: Active, Life, Associate, Retired, and Student. 










page numbers in centerheads are the same as those in the Bylaws Committee 
ated at Portland. That report began on page 3 which contained the content 
under Proposition 1. 
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Amendments to NEA Bylaws 


to be voted upon at the Philadelphia convention 


CaNQuawnre 






(Details on this Part of Article I, except as 
given here, will be found under Proposition I.) 
Page 5 follows: 

Section 7A. Al Life Directors shall have all the rights and 
privileges of active members without the payment of annual dues 
and shall receive free without application or condition the publica- 
tions of the Association. 


Life 
Directors 


Section 8. The membership year shall be from September 1 
to August 31. Any member who is in default in the payment 
of dues for a period of four months shall be deemed delinquent 
and shall be dropped from membership, 


Certificate of 
Membership 


Membership 
Year 


Section 9. The executive secretary of the Association 
furnish each member of the Association a membership certificate, 
declaring him to be a member of the Association for the year 
for which his dues are paid, and entitled to all the rights and privileges granted 
him by the charter and bylaws of the Association. Arrangements may be made 
with local and state affiliated associations for the issuance of an all-inclusive 
membership certificate, or insignia, or both. 


shall 


Expulsion and = Section 
Reinstatement censure, 
of Members 


10. The Executive Committee shall have power to 
suspend, or expel any member for cause, after due 
notice and hearing, and shall have power to reinstate any 
suspended or expelled member. The Committee on Professional 
Ethics may hold hearings and recommend to the Executive Committee disciplinary 
action against a member for violation of the Association’s Code of Ethics. 


Cessation of Section 11. All right, title and interest, both legal and 
equitable, of a member in and to the property of the Association 
shall cease and desist in the event of any of the following: (a) 
i ‘ suspension, expulsion, or dropping from membership; (b) death 
or resignation. 


Interest 


ARTICLE II.—OFFICERS 


Section 1. The officers of the Association shall be: president, 
vicepresident (who shall be president-elect and who shall be- 
come president after one year’s service as president-elect), immediate past president, 
treasurer, executive secretary, Board of Directors, Executive Committee, and Board 
of Trustees. The officers shall perform the duties, which usually devolve upon 
officers of such an association, together with the duties which are prescribed by the 
charter and these bylaws. The terms of officers shall begin at the close of the 


annual meeting of the Representative Assembly. 
Qualifications Section 2. A candidate for office shall have been an active or 

life member of the Association; of a state, territorial, common- 
wealth, or the District of Columbia association; and of a local association, if such 
exists and he is eligible, for the five-year period immediately preceding his election. 


Officers 


ARTICLE III.—EXECUTIVE OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 
Composition Section 1. 
president, 
and executive secretary. 


The executive officers of the Association shall be: 
vicepresident, immediate past president, treasurer, 


Page 6 follows: 

Section 2, The vicepresident and treasurer shall be nominated 
and elected by the Representative Assembly in accordance with 
requirements set forth in the Rules Governing the Annual Meeting. In the 
event of the death or incapacity of the vicepresident as of the time when he 
would assume office as president, the Representative Assembly shall select a 
~ resident to serve in his stead. The executive secretary shall be selected by the 

oard of Trustees in accordance with the provisions of Article VI, Section 2(c). 


Selection 


Terms of Section 3. The president and the vicepresident shall be elected 

ice for terms of one year. The president, upon the expiration of his 

term, shall serve as immediate past president for one year. The 

treasurer shall be elected for a term of three years. The executive secretary shall 
be elected for a term not to exceed four years. 


Powers and Section 4. The president shall preside at all meetings of the 
Duties of the Association. He shall perform the duties which usually devolve 
President upon the chief officer of such an association and the duties 

which are prescribed by the charter and these bylaws. He shall 
be a member ex officio of the Board of Directors, Executive Committee, Board of 
Trustees, and all committees of the Association, and shall serve as chairman of the 
Executive Committee and the Board of Directors. The president shall appoint the 
chairman and members of all committees of the Association, and fill any vacancies 
except as otherwise provided in these bylaws and rules governing the annual 
meeting. The program of the annual meeting shall be prepared under his direction, 





Powers and 
Duties of the 
Vicepresident 


Section 5. In the absence of the president at a meeting of the 
Association, the vicepresident shall be the presiding officer. In the 
absence of both the president and the vicepresident, a chairman 

pro tempore shall be elected. The vicepresident shall serve as 
a member of the. Executive Committee and of the Board of Directors, In the event 
of a vacancy in the office of president, the vicepresident shall become president 
and shall assume the duties and authority of the office 


Powers and Section 6. The president, upon the expiration of his term of 
Duties of the office, shall be designated the immediate past president. He shall 
Immediate serve on the Executive Committee for a period of one year, and 
Past President shall perform such other duties as may be assigned by the 
president. 
Powers and Section 7. The treasurer shall receive and be responsible for 
Duties of the the safekeeping of and accounting of the general funds of the 
Treasurer Association. He shall make an annual financial report to the 


Board of Directors and the Representative Assembly, and such 
other financial reports as may be required by the Board of Directors, the Executive 
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14 


Committee, and the Board of Trustees. He shall perform the other duties required 
of him under Article XII, Section 3 of these bylaws. 


Powers and Section 8. The executive secretary shall supervise and coor- 


Duties of the dinate the administrative, financial, and professional activities 
Executive of the Association, and shall direct its employed staff in accord- 
Secretary ance with policies and procedures authorized by the Representa- 


tive Assembly, Board of Directors, Executive Committee, and 
Board of Trustees. He shall be secretary of the Representative Assembly, the 
Board of Directors, and the Executive Committee. He shall keep a record of the 
proceedings of stated meetings of the Association; notify officers and members of 
committees, commissions, and council of their election or appointment; provide 
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assistance to committees, commissions, and council in connection with their activi- 
ties: render such reports as may be required by the Representative Assembly, or 
by the officers and executive bodies of the Association; be the keeper of the official 
seal of the Association. 


ARTICLE IV.—BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


Section 1. The Board of Directors shall consist of one member 
from each state, territory, commonwealth, and the District of 
Columbia; provided, that a state, territory, commonwealth, and the District of 
Columbia, shall be entitled to an additional director for each 20,000 or more active 
and life members of the Association. The terms of additional directors shall be 
contingent upon the maintenance, as of May 31 of each year, of the membership 
quota under which they were elected. Directors selected from the states, territories, 
commonwealths, and the District of Columbia shall be known asstate directors. The 
president, the vicepresident, the immediate past president, the treasurer, the chairman 
of the Board of Trustees, other members of the Executive Committee, and former 
presidents of the Association elected prior to July 1, 1937, shall be members of the 
Board of Directors ex officio. 


Composition 


Election and Section 2. Candidates for the office of state director shall be 
Term of nominated by each state, territory, commonwealth, and the 
State Directors District of Columbia in accordance with procedures determined 

by such state, territory, commonwealth, and the District of 
Columbia. Nominees for state director shall be presented to and elected by the 
Representative Assembly. The terms of state directors shall be for three years. 
Whenever a state, territory, commonwealth, or the District of Columbia qualifies 
for more than one state director, the nominees shall be specifically designated in 
order of tenure of office at the time of their nomination. Vacancies arising in the 
office of state director shall be filled by the Board of Directors when in session; 
when not in session, such vacancies shall be filled by the Executive Committee on 
recommendation of the state association. Terms of persons filling vacancies shall 
extend to the next annual election of state directors. 


Section 3. The Board of Directors shall meet in connection 
with the annual meeting of the Representative Assembly, and 
may hold other meetings at such times and places as may be determined by the 
president or by a maiority of the members of the Board. Due notice of all meetings 
shall be given in advance of the meeting dates. Elected members from 25 states, 
territories, commonwealths, and the District of Columbia shall constitute a quorum. 
The Board shall be empowered to enact rules and procedures governing the conduct 
of its meetings. 


Meetings 


Section 4. (a2) General. The Board of Directors shall have such 
powers and shall perform such duties as are prescribed in the 
charter and these bylaws. Subject in all respects to the authority 
and direction of the Representative Assembly, it shall have in charge the general 
policies and interests of the Association, except those entrusted to the Board of 
Trustees and the Executive Committee. It shall be the duty of each state director 
to promote the program of the Association within his own state, territory, common- 
wealth, or the District of Columbia, and, to this end, to develop and maintain 
cooperation of state and local associations affiliated with the NEA. 


Powers 
and Duties 


(b) Election of Trustees and Members of the Executive Committee. The Board 
of Directors, at its first meeting following the annual meeting of the Association, 
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shall elect one member of the Association to the Board of Trustees for a term of 
four years, and one member from the Board of Directors to the Executive Commit - 
tee for a term of two years. It shall fill any vacancy arising in the foregoing 
categories for the unexpired term. 


(c) Annual Meeting. The Board of Directors shall determine the time and place 
of the annual meeting of the Association, after due consideration of recommenda- 
tions made by the Executive Committee in accordance with the provisions of 
Article VII. . 


(d) Preparation of Annual Budget. The Board of Directors shall select a Budget 
Committee of five members from among its state directors for each ensuing fiscal 
year which, with the advice and assistance of the executive secretary, shall prepare 
and present a budget for the Association, as provided in Article XII, Section 6 
of these bylaws. ws 


(e) Other Fiscal Powers. The Board of Directors shall have power to determine 
fiscal policies and procedures governing the administration of the General Fund, 
except as otherwise provided in these bylaws. Upon recommendation of the Board 
of Trustees, the Board of Directors may recommend to the Representative Assembly 
expenditures from the principal of the Permanent Fund, as provided in Article XII, 
Section 4. The Board of Directors shall review and transmit the reports of the 
financial condition of the Association to the Representative Assembly at its annual 
— including the reports of the treasurer, the Board of Trustees, and the 
auditor. 


(f) Reports and Recommendations. The Board of Directors shall establish 
policies governing the publication of reports and proceedings of the Association. 
It shall receive, consider, and publish the annual reports of the executive secretary, 
the treasurer. the Board of Trustees, and the committees, commissions, and council, 
and transmit the same with recommendations to the Representative Assembly. 
It shall outline requirements for affiliation and devise procedures for the censure, 
suspension, or reinstatement of an affiliated association and shall submit them to 
the Representative Assembly for appropriate action. It may recommend td the 
Representative Assembly the creation or discontinuance of any committee, commis- 
sion, council, or department. It may submit to the Resolutions Committee of the 
Representative Assembly such proposals as it deems to be in the interests of the 
Association. 


ARTICLE V.—EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


Section 1. The Executive Committee shall consist of 11 mem- 


Composition 











bers: president, vicepresident, immediate past president, 
urer, and the Chairman of the Board of Trustees; two members elected by ang porees 
the Board of Directors for terms of two years, one to be elected each year; sayet pre 
members elected at large by the Representative Assembly for terms of  preeto 
two to be elected each year. A member of the Board of Directors elected, ect fe 
Executive Committee shall cease to be a member of the Executive Committ: ioe 
the expiration of his term as state director. Members of the Executive shal 








shall be members ex officio of the Board of Directors. 




































































Section 2. The Executive Committee shall hold 
such times and places as may be necessary for the pro 
duct of its business, and shall be empowered to enact rules and procedupgy} 
erning the conduct of its meetings. 


Meetings 
shi 
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Section 3. (a) General. The Executive Committee shal} 
resent and act for and on behalf of the Board of Di 
all matters affecting the general policies and_professigg 
terests of the Association between meetings of the Board of Directors, 7 


Powers 
and Duties 


(b) Admission, Expulsion, and Reinstatment of Members. Applicaty 
membership in the Association shall be subject to review and may be rej 
the Executive Committee. The Executive Committee shall have power to 4 
suspend, expel, or reinstate members pursuant to the provisions of 
Section 10 


(c) Admission, Expuision, and Reinstatement of Affiliates. Application forg— 
tion shall be submitted to the Executive Committee for approval or disaga 

The Executive Committee shall have power to censure, suspend, expel, or 
an affiliate pursuant to procedures adopted by the Representative Assembi 


(d) Annual Meeting of the Association. The Executive Committee sh 
recommendations to the Board of Directors as to the time and place of th 
meeting of the Association, pursuant to the provisions of Article VII of these} 

4 


(e) Fiscal Powers. Pursuant to policies adopted by the Board of Direct 
Executive Committee shall be responsible for the distribution of unallc 
authorized in the annual budget adopted by the Representative Assem 
Executive Committee shall administer such fiscal functions as may be app 
the Board of Directors, and shall be authorized to make specific provish 
NEA funds to safeguard the state program in any jurisdiction having uni 
where an increase in dues would work unusual hardship. 


(f) Appointments and Vacancies. The Executive Committee shall select . 
of commissions and council of the Association, except as otherwise prove fy 
these bylaws or by the Representative Assembly. Except as otherwise py 
in the charter, these bylaws, or by the Representative Assembly, the Ex of M: 
Committee shall fill all vacancies occurring in the body of officers, commm loca! 
council, and special committees of the Association. The terms of person 


such vacancies shall be for the unexpired term, ‘ 


ARTICLE VI.—BOARD OF TRUSTEES states, 


ve bee 


Section 1. The Board of Trustees shall consist of four 
elected by the Board of Directors, one member to be e' 
year for a term of four years, and the president of the Association, who 
a member ex officio during his term of office. 


Section 2. (a) General. The Board of Trustees sh 
such powers and perform such duties as are prescribed 
charter and bylaws. It shall require adequate bonds of the itte 
tive secretary, treasurer, and such other fiscal officers as it shall determing # 
event of a surplus in the General Fund at the close of the fiscal year the 
after due consideration, shall have power to make disposition of such sw 


Composition 
ARTI! 


Powers 
and Duties 


Ls 

(b) Meetings. The Board of Trustees shall hold its annual meeting in comm 

with the annual meeting of the Association. Other meetings shall be called. 

chairman or upon request of a majority of the Board. It shall annually , 

its own chairman and secretary, and shall establish rules of procedure i 
conduct of its meetings. 
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(ec) Election of Executive Secretary. The Board of Trustees shall 
executive secretary of the Association for a term of office not to exceed foury 
and shall fix his compensation. In the event of extended absence from the§ 
States, long illness or death of the executive secretary, the Board of T 
empower an associate or assistant secretary to perform any or all of his 


(d) Control of Permanent Fund. The Board of Trustees shall have chargt 
Permanent Fund of the Association, and shall provide for the safekeepimgy 
investing of said Fund, and for all accretions which the Association may 
donation, bequest, transfer, or devise for deposit in the Permanent Fun 

t 

(e) Financial Report. The Board of Trustees shall make a full report 
condition of the Permanent Fund of the Association to the Executive 
prior to the annual meeting of the Association, which report shall be t 
by the Executive Committee to the Board of Directors at the first regular 
of the Board held in connection with the annual meeting of the Associatialy 


ARTICLE VII.—ANNUAL MEETING 


Section 1. There shall be an annual meeting of the 0 
at the time and place to be determined by the Board of D 
after due consideration of recommendations made by the 
tive Committee; provided, however, that the Executive Committee shall 
and the Board of Directors shall select only those places where it is pe 
provide a maximum degree of equality for the housing, feeding, seating at 
and for the general welfare of all members of the Association. During an ‘ 
the Board of Directors may postpone the annual meeting until such time 
emergency no longer exists. In the event of such postponement of thé 
meeting, all officers, members of boards, committees, commissions, a 
authorized by these bylaws shall remain in office until the close of the next 
meeting of the Representative Assembly. 


Time 
and Place 





Representative Section 2. The annual meeting of the Association shall 
Assembly the sessions of the Representative Assembly. 
Program Section 3. The program shall be prepared under the 











of the president of the Association. 





ARTICLE VIII.—REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 
Section 1. The Representative Assembly shall consist o 
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i gates selected by state and local affiliates of the Association as 
ey i wided in Sections 4 and 5 of this Article. The president, vicepresident, immediate 
“G4 president, treasurer, the executive secretary, and members of the Board of 
at “eetors, Board of Trustees, Executive Committee, the president or one other 
‘dive officer of each department of the Association, the chairman of each NEA 
amittee, commission, and council, and the United States Commissioner of Educa- 

ghall be ex-officio delegates. 


cations Section 2. ‘Only those having the rights and privileges of 
Hi active members shall be eligible to serve as delegates. All dele- 


; shall have equal rights and each shall have one vote. 
Cau ‘| + 
44 Duties and policy-forming body of the Association. It shall have power 
, to elect the officers of the Association, adopt the annual budget, 
the annual reports, approve resolutions and platforms, and following con- 
jon of the advice and recommendation of the Board of Directors may create 
ontinue committees, commissions, council, and departments, and shall adopt 
dure to be followed in disqualifying, censuring, or reinstating an affiliate. 
epresentative Assembly shall be the final judge of the qualifications of dele- 
and of the requirements determining the eligibility for affiliation with the 
tion. It shall have the power to approve amendments to or revisions of the 
f baws as provided in Article XV of these bylaws, and shall adopt rules governing 
‘he annua! meeting. It may conduct any other business of the Association and shall 
the final authority in all matters not otherwise specified in these bylaws. 


Delegates 


Section 3. The Representative Assembly shall be the legislative 
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Section 4, Each affiliated state, territorial, or commonwealth 

; association, and the District of Columbia shall be entitled to one 

delegate and one alternate for each 100 of its members or major fraction 

; , who are active or life members of the Association, up to and including 500 

» shalldembers. An association shall be entitled. to one delegate and alternate for each 
nal 500 such members or major fraction thereof. 


Section 5. Each affiliated local association shall be entitled to 
one local delegate and one alternate to the Representative As- 
itly for each 100 of its members, or major fraction thereof, who are active or 
members of the Association. 


Delegates 


Section 6. The procedure for the selection of delegates in a 
state or local affiliated association shall be determined by the 
active, life, and retired Association members in the affiliate. 


ates 


lect 
Provide Dy 
vise 
he 
com 

eTSONS 


* 
honment 
gates 


Section 7. Apportionment of delegates to the Representative 
Assembly shall be based on the number of active, life, and 
Dy retired members of the Association in the respective affiliates 
MMi of May 31 of the current year. The executive secretary shall notify all state 
local affiliates as to the number of delegates to which they are entitled. 
and Section 8. The Representative Assembly shall adopt procedures 
for the proper seating of delegates, alternates, and nondelegates. 
A majority of the accredited delegates, representing not less than 
statés, territories, commonwealths, and the District of Columbia whose delegates 


ol we been seated, shall constitute a quorum for the transaction of business. 


 electey 
who ARTICLE 1X.—STANDING COMMITTEES, JOINT COMMITTEES, 
COMMISSIONS, AND COUNCIL 






















5 Shee hment Section 1. Following consideration of the advice and recom- 
a f mendation of the Board of Directors, standing committees, joint 
of the Romittees, commissions, and council may be established and discontinued by the 


rming ntativ: bly. 
r te tative Assembly 


h sui Section 2. The programs and activities of committees, com- 
missions, and council shall be subject to policies set forth by the 
Representative Assembly, and to such interpretations of these 
as may, from time to time, be developed by the Board of Directors. The 
secretary shall be responsible for coordinating the staffs of committees, 
ions, and council in order to achieve a maximum degree of efficiency. 


stivities 
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Section 3. The president of the Association shall appoint the 
members of the standing committees, including the chairmen. 
Unless otherwise provided by the Representative Assembly, 
pabers of commissions and council shall be selected by the Executive Committee. 
é fommission and council shall select its own chairman, Except as otherwise 
d by the Executive Committee, the terms of members of committees, com- 
, and council shall begin at the close of the annual meeting of the Repre- 
e Assembly immediately prior to their appointment. 


Section 4. Unless otherwise provided by the Representative 
Assembly, each standing committee shall consist of five members 
appointed for overlapping three-year terms, and no member 
ferve more than two successive -terms. 


Section 5. Joint committees may be established with other 
organizations having interests in common with those of the 
Association. Unless otherwise provided by the Represéntative 


bly, such joint committees shall consist of 10 members, five appointed by the 
and five by the other ‘participating organization. Members representing 
tAssociation shall serve for overlapping five-year terms, and shall not be 
for successive appointments. 


jons Section 6. Unless otherwise provided by the Representative 
ils Assembly the number, method of selection, and tenure of mem- 


ne , 
| of D 


y 
all 


'y 





oF 5 bers of commissions and council shall be determined by the Execu- 
g at Committee. 

an ; 

h tin 


and Section 7. Vacancies occurring on a committee, commission, or 


nd council shall be filled for unexpired term in the same manner 
a as original appointments. Absence of a member from two con- 
1e next meetings of a committee, commission, or council except for approved 
ims, shall constitute grounds for the Executive Committee to declare the posi- 
Vacant. 
1 shall 
Rec- Section 8. Each committee, commission, and council shall 
tions, submit an annual report of its activities, together with its recom- 
the lutions mendations, to the Board of Directors for transmittal to the 
d Representative Assembly, and may submit to the Resolutions 
ittee of the Representative Assembly such proposals as it deems to be in the 
sts of the Association. The form and publication of reports of committees, 
ions, and council shall be subject to review by the Board of Directors. 
ynsist of 
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ARTICLE X.—AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Eligibility and 


Section 1. A professional education association may become 
Qualifications i 


affiliated with the Association upon approval of the Executive 
Committee. An affiliated association shall agree to subscribe to 
the purposes and objectives of the Association, and to abide by the provisions of 
these bylaws and the requirements of eligibility established by the Representative 
Assembly. An association shall be qualified for continuous affiliation unless dis- 
qualified. Pursuant to procedures recommended by the Board of Directors and 
established by the Representative Assembly, the Executive Committee shall have 
power to approve, censure, suspend, expel, or reinstate an affiliated association as 
provided in Article V, Section 3c, of these bylaws. 
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Section 2. Affiliates of the Association shall consist of two 
classes: State and Local. 


Classes of 
Affiliates 


Section 3. The state education association or associations in 
any state, territory, commonwealth, and the District of Columbia 
shall be eligible for affiliation with the Association and shall be designated as state 
affiliates. Such affiliates shall be entitled to representation at meetings of the Repre- 
sentative Assembly as provided in Article VIII, Section 4. The annual dues of a 
state affiliate shall be $25. State affiliates shall receive such publications of the 
Association and such services as may be approved by the Board of Directors. 


Local Affiliates 


State Affiliates 


Section 4. Any local professional education association located 
within a city, county, or other local school administrative unit 
of any state, territory, commonwealth, or the District of Columbia shall be eligible 
for affiliation with the Association and shall be designated as a local affiliate. In 
addition any association recognized as a local unit by a state affiliate shall be 
eligible for affiliation. A local professional education association shall be inter- 
preted to mean any local organization of educators whether its membership is open 
to all professional educators, or all classroom teachers, or all administrators 
within the jurisdictional boundaries of the organization, or to all members of a 
university or college staff. Such affiliates shall be entitled to representation at 
meetings of the Representative Assembly as provided in Article VIII, Section 5. 
The annual dues of a local affiliate shall be $5. Local affiliates shall receive such 
publications of the Association and such services as may be approved by the 
Board of Directors. 


Charter of Section 5. The Association shall furnish each affiliate with an 
Affiliation appropriate charter of affiliation. 

ARTICLE XI.—DEPARTMENTS 
Establishment Section 1. Departments of the Association may be established 


to carry forward professional programs of general or special 
interest in fields of education which are in keeping with the objectives of the 
Association. A department may be established, upon recommendation of the Board 
of Directors, by a two-thirds vote of the Representative Assembly, provided that 
a written application shall have been presented and formal notice given at the 
preceding meeting of the Representative Assembly. Such application, which shall 
be filed with the executive secretary, shall state the purposes and name of the 
proposed department, and shall be signed by at least 250 members of the Association, 
distributed among at least 25 states, territories, commonwealths, and the District 
of Columbia. The Board of Directors, before recommending the establishment 
of a new department, shall consider whether the field of interest proposed is already 
provided for by the Association. 

In the order of their establishment the departments are: American Association of 
School Administrators; Vocational Education; Kindergarten-Primary Education; 
Music Educators National Conference; United Business Education Association; 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation; National 
Science Teachers Association; Rural Education; Classroom Teachers; Deans of 
Women; Elementary School Principals; Audio-Visual Instruction; National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies; American Association of Colleges for Teacher Education; 
National Association of Secondary-School Principals; Association for Supervision 
and Curriculum Development; American Educational Research Association; Inter- 
national Council for Exceptional Children; Home Economies; National Council 
of Administrative Women in Education; National Art Education Association; 
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Speech Association of America; National Association of Journalism Directors of 
Secondary Schools; American Industrial Arts Association; Higher Education; 
National Association of Educational Secretaries; National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics; National School Public Relations Association; National Retired 
Teachers Association. 
Discontinuance Section 2. Departments may be discontinued by a two-thirds 
vote of the Representative Assembly upon recommendation of 
the Board of Directors, provided that such recommendation shall have been pre- 
sented at a meeting of the Representative Assembly preceding the meeting at which 
action is to be taken. The Board, before recommending discontinuance of a depart- 
ment shall, upon request, provide opportunity for a hearing. 


Department Section 3. Each department shall adopt a constitution or bylaws, 

Bylaws appropriate to its needs, which shall be consistent with the 
charter and bylaws of the Association, and which shall be 

subject to review by the Board of Directors of the Association. 

Department Section 4. Each department shall have the right to fix the 

Membership qualifications of its members, provided that members of a 

and Dues department shall, if eligible, be active or associate members of 


the Association. Each department may levy membership dues, 
in accordance with its bylaws, for the purpose of supporting the program of the 
department. Such dues may be transmitted by departments to the Association 
where they shall be placed in a separate bookkeeping account for the use of the 
department and shall be disbursed by the Association only upon the receipt of 
vouchers signed by duly authorized officers of the department. In such ‘casés, the 
Association shall provide each department with a periodic accounting of its 
receipts and disbursements. 


Department Section 5. Each department shall maintain its principal office 
Headquarters at the general headquarters of the Association, unless otherwise 
authorized by the Board of Directors of the Association. 


Department 
Meetings 


Section 6. Each department shall hold stated meetings in ac- 
cordance with its constitution or bylaws. Copies of the proceed- 
ings or minutes of such stated meetings shall be transmitted to 
the executive secretary of the Association. 


Departmental Section 7. The Board of Directors of the Association shall be 
Relationships responsible for the establishment of policies and procedures to 
facilitate cooperative relationships among the departments and 
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with the Association. All departments shall file annual reports of their activities 
and copies of ther puileations with the executive secretary for review by the 
officers of the Association. Officers of a department shall have the privilege of 
appearing before the Board of Directors on matters of concern to the department. 
Annual financial reports of departments shall be subject to audit by the Associa- 
tion. The Executive Committee of the Association may authorize grants to a 
department under the terms and conditions of the Association’s annual budget and 
may require a review and audit of the expenditures of such funds. 


ARTICLE XII.—FINANCE 
Fiscal Year Section 1. The fiscal year of the Association shall be June 1 
thru May 31. 
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General Fund Section 2. The General Fund of the Association shall consist of 

the income from the receipt of dues from members and affiliates, 
interest on bank deposits and investments of general funds, fees, receipts from 
advertising and sales of Association publications or services, and any other funds 
received by gift, bequest, devise, or transfer to the Association for General Fund 
purposes. Fiscal policies and procedures, not otherwise provided for in these 
bylaws, may be adopted by the Board of Directors. 
Receipts and Section 3. All monies paid to the General Fund of the Asso- 
Disbursements ciation shall be turned over to the treasurer who shall hold said 
—General monies in safekeeping. The treasurer may designate a deputy 
Fund to perform such duties as he may delegate to him. Monies shall 

be disbursed only upon written orders signed by the executive 
secretary or his designated deputy and countersigned by the president or somedne 


designated by him to perform this duty. 


Permanent Section 4, The Permanent Fund shall consist of the properties 
Fund and permanent investments of the Association, together with any 

other funds or properties received by gift, bequest, devise, or 
transfer for deposit in the Permanent Fund. The Permanent Fund shall be in 
charge of the Board of Trustees, which shall provide for the investment and safe- 
keeping of such Fund including the right to invest such funds for the improvement 
of properties by way of additions and replacements, or for the purchase of new 
properties. All other expenditures from the principal of the Permanent Fund shall 
be made only upon a two-thirds vote of the Representative Assembly, after the 
proposed expenditure has been approved by the Board of Trustees and the Board 
of Directors, and after printed notice of the proposed expenditure has appeared 
in The Journal of the Association at least two months prior to the meeting of the 
Representative Assembly. The income from the Permanent Fund shall be used only 
to meet the cost of maintaining the Association and of publishing the annual volume 
of Procerpincs, unless the terms of the gift, bequest, or devise shall otherwise 
specify, or the bylaws of the Association shall otherwise provide. 


Receipts and Section 5. All monies or other assets payable to the Permanent 
Disbursements Fund shall be turned over to the Board of Trustees. Disburse- 
—Permanent ments from the Permanent Fund shall be made only upon written 
Fund orders of the chairman and secretary of said Board. 

Annual Section 6. The annual budget of the Association shall be pre- 
Budget pared under the direction of the Budget Committee for presenta- 


tion to the Board of Directors. The Board of Directors, after 
review and approval thereof, shall direct the printing of the proposed budget for 
presentation to the Representative Assembly. At the annual meeting, prior to the 
first session of the Assembly, the Budget Committee shall hold one or more open 
hearings on the proposed budget. The adoption of the budget, including any 
amendments thereto, shall be by vote of the Representative Assembly on the last 
day of its meeting. 


Auditing Section 7. Not later than 90 days before the end of the fiscal 
Committee year, the president shall appoint an Auditing Committee, con- 
sisting of three active members of the Association, no one of 


whom shall be either a trustee or a director. To this Committee shall be referred 
the report and audit of the expert accountant or accountants, as provided in 
Secticn 8 of this Article, and the Committee shall refer its findings to the Board 
of Directors and the Representative Assembly. 
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Section 8. An annual report of the General Fund, including 
imcome and expenditures for the fiscal year, shall be prepared 
under the direction of the treasurer. An annual report of the 
Permanent Fund shall he prepared under the direction of the Board of Trustees. 
An annual audit of all the funds of the Association shall be made by an inde- 
pendent auditing agency appointed by the president whose findings shall be trans- 
mitted to the Audit Committee and be printed in the annual financial reports to 
the Representative Assembly. All financial reports shall be reviewed by the Board 
of Directors prior to the meeting of the Representative Assembly, and shall be 
transmitted to that body for final action. The Board of Directors shall have power 
to establish procedures governing the preparation and rendering of interim reports 
of the Association's finances for review by the Board of Trustees and the Executive 
Committee. 


Financial 
Reports 


ARTICLE XIII.—STANDING RULES AND PARLIAMENTARY 


PROCEDURES 
Authorization Section 1. Supplementary rules and regulations may be 
of Standing adopted by the Representative Assembly and shall be designated 
Rules as Standing Rules. 
Parliamentary Section 2. Robert's Rules of Order, Revised, shall be the 
Procedures authority governing all matters of procedure not otherwise pro- 


4 vided in the charter, these bylaws, the standing rules, or the 
rules governing the annual meeting. 


ARTICLE XIV.—BYLAWS AND RULES COMMITTEE 


Section 1. There shall be a Committee on Bylaws and Rules consisting of five 
members, for terms of five years, one to be appointed annually by the president, 
This committee may render advisory opinions involving interpretation of these 
bylaws and rules when requested to do so by the officers ef the Association. The 
committee shall be responsible for considering and proposing, from time to time, 
such revisions of the bylaws and rules as may be deemed in the interest of the 
Association, The committee shall perform such other duties as may be required 
under the rules governing the annual meeting. 
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ARTICLE XV.—AMENDMENTS 






Section 1. These bylaws may be amended at a meetj 
Representative Assembly (a) by unanimous vote or (ji. 
two-thirds vote if the proposed change shall have beey 
in writing at the preceding annual meeting and the text of the proposed The 
shall have been printed in The Journal of the Association at least @ ac 
advance of such meeting. of e2 


, tha 


Amendments 
to the Bylaws 
























Amendments Section 2. Standing Rules may be amended at a 
to the Standing the Representative Assembly (a) without notice by a ty ‘oem! 
Rules and vote or (b) by a majority vote if the proposed ch + t 
Rules have been presented in writing at the preceding meeting con! 
Governing the governing the annual meeting may be amended by a Pa. pr 
Annual Meeting vote. 
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Voting and Section 3. In voting on all proposed amendments to th 
Effective Date and bylaws printed ballots shall be used. Unless 
provided, all amendments or revisions of the bylaws 
effect immediately upon their adoption. 
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RULES GOVERNING THE ANNUAL MEETING 


CERTIFICATION OF DELEGATES 


Rule 1. Each delegate and alternate to the Repre 
Assembly shall file with the executive secretary a certj 
eligibility on a form provided at least 15 days before the annual meeti 
verification of eligibility, the executive secretary shall forward to each 
and alternate a temporary credential card to be presented at the time of 
tion. Policies governing changes in original certification shall be app 
the Credentials Committee. For the purposes of these rules, the term 
shall be deemed to include all states, territories, commonwealths, and theB! be 
of Columbia. 



























































D ted T 
Certification 


DELEGATIONS AT ANNUAL MEETING 


Rule 2. The first meeting of state delegations shall 
prior to the first business session of the Representative 
Additional meetings may take place prior to the first business sessiogfaws. 
Assembly on the last day of the annual meeting of the Association. 


Meetings 


Organization Rule 3. Each delegation shall elect a chairman. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS AND DEBATE 

Order of Rule 4. The order of business of the Representative 

Business shall be the first item of business at the opening sessic 


Assembly. 


Resolutions and Rule 5. At the request of the presiding officer or 
Main Motions delegate, any resvlution or main ‘motion shall be in writi 


Rule 6. No member shall speak in debate more 
during the same session to the same question, nor le 
five minutes at one time, unless permission is granted by a majority ve 
Representative Assembly. 


Availability 
of Reports 


Speakers 


Inc 


$5 


Inc 
ash | 


on ¢ 


Rule 7. Whenever practicable, copies of each report by 
mittee of the Association or of the Representative Assen 
be made available to each member of the Assembly bel 
the time of the presentation of such report. 


RIGHTS OF ASSOCIATION MEMBERS 


Rights of Rule 8. Meetings of the Representative Assembly 
Association open to members of the Association insofar as seating Inc 
Members ments permit. With the consent of the Representative 

a member may address the Assembly. } $4 
Seating of Rule 9. Members of the Association who are not Inc 
Members to the Representative Assembly shall be seated apart 

delegates. y ( A 
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CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE 

Composition Rule 10. A Credentials Committee of five members 

appointed by the president for rotating terms of five tl 

‘ 

Duties Rule 11. The committee shall be responsible for the 


of the accreditation of delegates and alternates at the 
of the Representative Assembly and for the seating of delegates. The 
of the Credentials Committee shall be final unless overruled by the Rep 
Assembly. The chairman of the Credentials Committee shall give a p 
report at the first session of the Representative Assembly and a final rep 
the registration is complete. 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE AND PROCEDURES 


Rule 12. The Resolutions Committee shall consist of @ 
Committee of five members and a representative from 4 
territory, commonwealth, and District of Columbia. 


Composition 


Standing Rule 13. The Standing Committee on Resolutions 
Committee appointed by the president for rotating terms of 


The president shall annually appoint from this group 
man. This standing committee shall constitute the editing committee 
select a vice-chairman and a secretary from among its own membership. nd, 
meet prior to the opening session of the Representative Assembly to 4 
posed resolutions. i ex] 


State Rule 14. The accredited delegates to the Representativ® Ma 

Representatives bly from each state shall elect one member and one @. 
from among its delegates to the Resolutions Committee @ 

for one year commencing at the close of the last session of the Rep 
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bly. Elections shall take place at the first meeting of state delegations at the 
jd place designated in the annual program by the president of the Association. 







meeting 
or @i Rule 15. The Resolutions Committee shall prepare and present 
been to the Representative Assembly proposed resolutions for adop- 
‘opesed They shall be printed and made available to delegates at least one day 
ist 6 action is scheduled thereon by the Representative sr The form and 
of each resolution shall be approved by a two-thirds vote of the Resolutions 
ittee before presentation to the Representative Assembly; provided, how- 
am that a minority report may be presented to the Representative Assembly by 
y & tw member of the Committee. The chairman of the Resolutions Committee shall 
| chan@iost the report of the committee, together with any minority report, to the 
meetingh sentative Assembly for consideration at the time and place designated in the 
by 9 mia program. 
for Rule 16. Resolutions from delegates or members designed for 
consideration by the Committee on Resolutions shall be sub- 
to th mitted to the executive secretary or the chairman of the Resolu- 
less tions Committee not later than 6 pm of the day when the first 
aWs session of the Representative Assembly takes place, provided, however, 
posed resolutions by delegates may be submitted from the floor after this 
upon unanimous consent of the delegates. 
Meeting Rule 17. The Committee shall hold at least one open hearing 
NG Page 20 follows: : 
on proposed resolutions on the day when the first session of the 
presentative Assembly takes place, at a time and place to be announced in the 
nied program. 
Repre 
a 
meetit ELECTIONS COMMITTEE AND PROCEDURES 
each 


ne of ition of Rule 18. An Elections Committee of at least 20 members 
app itt to serve at the ensuing annual meeting shall be appointed by 
term the president of the Association before May 1. The chairman 
1d the Bll be appointed by the president. 


Rule 19. The committee shall be responsible for the conduct 
of the annual election of officers and any other items on which 
es are taken by printed ballots. 
vall tions 
tive 
sessiop Baws. 
on. 


Rule 20. At the first session of the Representative Assembly 
nominations of officers shall take place as provided in the 


inating Rule 21. There shall be not more than one nominating speech 
and one seconding speech for any one candidate. Nominating 
speeches shall be limited to five minutes each and seconding 
eches to two minutes each. Persons who will make the nominating speeches and 
© seconding speeches for candidates for the offices of vicepresident, treasurer, and 
mbers of the Executive Committee, shall be seated on the platform. 
itive 
Session 


CONQuawnn 


10 
11 


Speeches and Rule 22. The candidates nominated for vicepresident shall be 

Seating of given an opportunity to speak for five minutes. Candidates for 

Candidates treasurer, and for members of the Executive Committee shall 
be given three minutes each. 

Election Day Rule 23. Officers shall be» elected by printed ballot by the 
delegates to the Representative Assembly on the day when the 

final session of the Representative Assembly takes place. 


Polis Rule 24. Polls for voting shall be open from 8 am to 3 pm on 
election day at such place or places as the president shall 


designate. 


Rule 25. The candidates receiving the highest number of votes 
shall be declared elected. Immediately following the official 
count, the names of those elected and the results of any other balloting shall 
be posted at the voting booths. 


Report Rule 26. The chairman of the Elections Committee shall 
present the report of the balloting to the final session of the 
Representative Assembly. 


Announcement 


Tenure Rule 27. Officers chosen shall continue in office thru the 
Officers final session of the ensuing meeting of the Representative As- 
sembly, or until their successors are chosen in accordance with 
the bylaws. 
PROCEDURES FOR SUBMITTING AMENDMENTS TO THE BYLAWS 
Page 21 follows: 
Procedure Rule 28. Proposed amendments to the bylaws shall be sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Bylaws and Rules in writing, not 
later than the close of the third session of the Representative Assembly. 
Presentation Rule 29. Proposed amendments shall be checked, reviewed, 
and if necessary, edited by the Committee on Bylaws and Rules 
and presented by the chairman of the committee at a session on the final day of 
the meetings of the Representative Assembly, and printed as read to the Representa- 
tive Assembly in the convention Proceedings and official publications of the Associa- 


tion. Amendments to the Standing Rules shall be presented to the Committee on 
Bylaws and Rules at the first or second session of Representative Assembly. 


(Present NEA Bylaws may be found in the Addresses and Proceedings or 
at the. headquarters of the NEA, Washington, D. C.) 


The question is: Shall PROPOSITION NO. II amending NEA Bylaws 


by 


adopting the Proposed General Revision be e2zreed to? 
YES ( 
NO {( 





er or 
writi 


re 
r lo 
ly vo 


position No. I, if accepted, will: 


Increase annual dues of active and life members 
sem $5 to $10 (Article I, Sections 3 and 5). 
* 1 Increase life-membership dues from $150 to $225 
ash and to $250 if paid in instalments (Article I, 


on 4). 


ably 


ating Increase annual dues of retired members from 
)$4 (Article I, Section 6). 
not @ increase annual dues of FTA members from $1 
p (Article I, Section 7). 
position No. Il, if accepted, will bring to- 
bes @er the respective subjects in the Bylaws to 
aft them more logical, specific, and useful. It 
{xed incorporates the following changes: 
.m Drop membership classifications, ‘Correspond- 
and “Institutional” (Article I, Section 2). 
Give the Executive Committee power to censure, 
of agend, or expel a member or to reinstate a suspended 


™ “kpelled member (Article I, Section 10; also Article 
ction 3b). 


pons 

up if Give the Executive Committee power to censure, 

ig id, or expel an affiliate or to reinstate a suspended 
hexpelled affiliate (Article V, Section 3c). 

ati] Make the first vicepresident the president-elect 

iste Mile IT, Section 1) . 
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How NEA Bylaws Will Be Changed if Propositions | and II Are Accepted 


5. Eliminate the 11 honorary vicepresidents (Ar- 


ticle II, Section 1). 


6. Provide that candidates to qualify for office must 


have been life or active members of the national, the 
state, and, if eligible, the local for the five-year period 
immediately preceding election (Article II, Section 2). 


7. Provide for the election of Chairman Pro Tem- 


pore (Article III, Section 5). 


8. Add ex-officio to the Representative Assembly— 
a. members of the Board of Trustees 
b. members of the Executive Committee 
c. the president or one elective officer for each 
department 
d. the chairman of each committee, commission, 
and council (Article VIII, Section 1). 
9. Limit successive service on standing committees 


to two three-year terms (Article IX, Section 4). 


10. Limit successive service on joint committees to 


one five-year term (Article IX, Section 5). 


11. Define state affiliates and fix the annual dues at 


$25 (Article X, Section 3). 


12. Define local affiliates and fix annual dues at $5 


(Article X, Section 4) . 


13. Provide for the establishment of departments 


(Article XI, Section 1). 


14. Provide for the discontinuance of departments 


(Article XI, Section 2). 
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Notable Books of 1956 


F oxty-two titles are included in the 1956 
list of notable books, issued by the Public 
Libraries Division of the American Li- 
brary Association. The list was compiled 
by the Notable Books Council under the 
chairmanship of Bernard W. Van Horne. 
Thirty-five libraries participated in the 
project. 

Numbers in parentheses refer to the 
publishers, listed at the end. 

My Lord, What a Morning, Marian 
Anderson. The famous contralto tells of 
her long struggle to become a_ concert 
singer. (23) 

John Quincy Adams and the Union, 
Samuel F. Bemis. A distinguished biog- 
raphy. (8) 

Theatre in the East, Faubion Bowers. 
A lively but expert appraisal of the thea- 
ter and dance of the Orient. (15) 

Helen Keller: Sketch for a Portrait, 
Van Wyck Brooks. With rare grace and 
affection, an old friend of Helen Keller 
pays a poignant tribute to her remarkable 
spiritual courage. (3) 

Through These Men, John Mason 
Brown. Tempered observations on con- 
temporary politics and political person- 
alities. (6) 

Roosevelt: The Lion and the Fox, James 
M. Burns. A fine biography explaining the 
complex character and career of FDR. (5) 

This Hallowed Ground, Bruce Catton. 
The Civil War from the Northern side. 
Superb writing, skilful choice of relevant 
details, and a wonderful narrative sweep. 
(2) 

The Secret of the Hittites, C. W. Ceram. 
Archaeology’s exciting rediscovery of the 
powerful Hittite empire lost to history for 
3000 years. (8) 

The Blessings of Liberty, Zechariah 
Chafee, Jr. Challenging and timely discus- 
sion of the meaning and development of 
traditional American freedoms. (9) 

A History of the English-Speaking Peo- 
ples, Vol. 1, The Birth of Britain; Vol. 2, 
The New World, Winston Churchill. A 
memorable history and an enduring record 
of our common race illuminated by flashes 
of genius, character, and style. (1) 

Two Worlds, David Daiches. The two 
wonderful worlds of the author’s youth: 
his native Scotland and his Jewish heritage 
and culture. (5) 

Eisenhower: The Inside Story, Robert J. 
Donovan. Crisp and revealing examina- 
tion of behind-the-scenes doings during 
the first three years of Eisenhower’s pres- 
idency. (6) : 

Bernard Shaw: His Life, Work and 
Friends, St. John Ervine. Solid, spirited, 
and laced with wit. An impressive cen- 
tennial biography. (14) 

The Age of Fighting Sail; The Story of 
the Naval War of 1812, Cecil S. Forester. 
Masterly account of great sea fights by a 
first-rate storyteller turned historian. (2) 
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Youth; The Years from Ten to Sixteen, 
Arnold L. Gesell. Recommendations cover- 
ing the problems of youth at each stage 
of development. (6) 

A Single Pebble, John R. Hersey. Hu- 
man strength and tragedy, revealed thru a 
boatman’s struggle in the terrifying gorges 
of the Yangtze. A short novel of classic 
simplicity and distinction. (8) 

Naught for Your Comfort, Trevor Hud- 
dleston. An absorbing and disturbing book 
about the degrading effects of South Afri- 
ca’s rigid segregation policy, as observed 
by an Anglican monk and citizen. (2) 

The Nun’s Story, Kathryn C. Hulme. 
The struggle of a soul caught in a spirit- 
ual crisis behind the walls of a cloister. 
(10) 

Richard the Third, Paul M. Kendall. 
Sound scholarship and a distinguished 
style characterize this biography. (16) 

Profiles in Courage, John F. Kennedy. 
A remarkable book about American states- 
men who stood by their principles even 
at the cost of their political lives. (6) 

Engineering in History, Richard S. Kir- 
by. The story of the vital role of engineer- 
ing in the developing story of Western 
civilization. (12) 

Behind the Mountains, Oliver La Farge. 
A New Mexigan childhood gracefully re- 
captured. (7) 

Harry of Monmouth, A. Margery Mau- 
ghan. Dramatic novel about Henry V and 
the colorful court life in 15th-century Eng- 
land. (21) 

Olympio; The Life of Victor Hugo, 
André Maurois. Masterly biography of the 
romantic poet and novelist. (6) 

New Lives for Old; Cultural Trans- 
formation, Margaret Mead. The Manus of 
New Guinea as a case study of a primitive 
society in transition and trial. (14) 

Arms and Men, Walter Millis. American 
military history and its influence on 
American life and policies. (18) 

The Power Elite, C. Wright Mills. A 
provocative analysis of the decision makers 
in American life. (17) 

The Earth We Live On, Ruth E. Moore. 
The nature and origin of the earth, per- 
sonalized by stories of the scholars and 
fieldmen who formulated the theories. (8) 

Gallipoli, Alan Moorehead. Superb re- 
creation of the atmosphere and drama of 
the famous Dardanelles Campaign of 
World War I. (6) 

Jawaharlal Nehru, Francis R. Moraes. 
A major study by one of India’s leading 
journalists. (11) 

One Foot in Eden, Edwin Muir. An in- 
spiring collection of beautiful poems. (4) 

The Last Hurrah, Edwin O'Connor. A 
wise and witty novel of an Irish-American 
mayoralty campaign. (10) 

The Singing Wilderness, Sigurd F. Ol- 
son. The land northwest of Lake Superior 
pictured with simple beauty. (8) 

Long Day’s Journey Into Night, Eugene 
O'Neill. An autobiographical play, a 
compassionate. analysis of weaknesses and 
defenses in a tortured family. (25) 

The American Presidency, Clinton L. 
Rossiter. The American presidency has 
seldom been described with greater wit, 
enthusiasm, and insight. (5) 

The Pitiful and the Proud, Carl T. 
Rowan. Asia’s many deep-seated problems 


as seen by an articulate member of one 
of America’s minorities. (19) 

Portraits from Memory, and Other 
Essays, Bertrand Russell. Late appraisals, 
seasoned and flavorful, of personalities of 
his time. (20) 

The Public Arts, Gilbert Seldes. The 
farreaching influence of TV, radio, and 
movies on our habits and attitudes. (20) 

Autumn Across America, Edwin Way 
Teale. A beautifully written tribute to the 
American autumn season. (1) 

Three Saints and a Sinner, Louise Hall 
Tharp. Julia Ward Howe, her sisters, and 
her brother, pictured against a rich back- 
ground of 19th-century Boston and New 
York. (10) 

An Historian’s Approach to Religion, 
Arnold Toynbee. A history of the world’s 
religions and the relation of that history 
to the spiritual dilemma of our time. (17) 

Segregation; The Inner Conflict in the 
South, Robert Penn Warren. Honest pic- 
ture of the general climate of opinion on 
segregation as reported by a Southern 
Pulitzer-Prize novelist. (19) 


National Best Sellers of 1956 


Tue following list of best sellers in the 
bookstores is reprinted from Publishers’ 
Weekly, January 21, 1957. 

Don’t Go Near the Water, William 
Brinkley. (19) 

The Last Hurrah, Edwin O’Connor. (10) 

Peyton Place, Grace Metalious. (13) 

Auntie Mame, Patrick Dennis. (22) 

Eloise, Kay Thompson. (20) 

Andersonville, MacKinlay Kantor. (24) 

A Certain Smile, Francoise Sagan. (3) 

The Tribe That Lost Its Head, 
Nicholas Monsarrat. (21) 

The Mandarins, Simone de Beauvoir. 
(24) 

Boon Island, Kenneth Roberts. (2) 


Publishers 


(1) Dodd, Mead & Co., 432 4th Ave. 
New York 16. (2) Doubleday & Co., Inc, 
Garden City, N.Y. (3) E. P. Dutton & Co., 
Inc., 300 4th Ave., New York 10. (4) Grove 
Press, 795 Broadway, New York 3. (5) 
Harcourt, Brace & Co., 383 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (6) Harper & Bros., 49 E. 
33rd St., New York 16. (7) Houghton Mif- 
flin Co., 2 Park St., Boston 7. (8) Alfred 
A. Knopf, Inc., 501 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. (9) J. B. Lippincott Co., E. Wash- 
ington Sq., Philadelphia 5. (10) Little, 
Brown, & Co., 34 Beacon St., Boston 6. (11) 
The Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave., New York 
11. (12) McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36. (13) Julian Mess- 
ner, Inc., 8 W. 40th St., New York 18. (14) 
Wm. Morrow & Co., Inc., 425 4th Ave. 
New York 16. (15) Thomas Nelson & 
Sons, 19 E. 47th St., New York 17. (16) 
W. W. Norton & Co., Inc., 55 5th Ave. 
New York 3. (17) Oxford University Press, 
Inc., 114 5th Ave., New York 11. (18) G. 
P. Putnam's Sons, 210 Madison Ave., New 
York 16. (19) Random House, 457 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. (20) Simon & 
Schuster, Inc., 630 5th Ave., New York 20. 
(21) William Sloane Associates, Inc., 425 
4th Ave., New York 16. (22) Vanguard 
Press, 424 Madison Ave., New York 17. 
(23) The Viking Press, Inc., 625 Madison 
Ave., New York 22. (24) The World Pub- 
lishing Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2. 
(25) Yale University Press, 143 Elm St, 
New Haven 7, Conn. 
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LOCAL-WISE 


It’s a good idea... 


To highlight the NEA centennial 
year thru various association activities. 
In order to honor new teachers, the 
Albuquerque Classroom Teachers Asso- 
ciation invited all teachers of the 
Albuquerque schools to a “Centennial 
Boom Night” party. The party not 
only stressed the centennial but also 
gave the new members a chan¢e to get 
acquainted with others of their profes- 
sion and with professional activities of 
the state in the field of education. 

The Albuquerque organization, in 
addition to holding the boom-night 
celebration, entered an NEA centen- 
nial float in the state-fair parade. 

Clarissa Howard is president of the 
association, 


To conduct a panel discussion on 
television. The York District (S.C.) 
Classroom Teachers Association, ap- 
pearing on wis-tv, in Columbia, held 
a panel discussion on the subject of 
“Teacher Citizenship” as seen thru the 
eyes of parents, teachers, administra- 
tors, and the community. 

Mrs. Perry Russell, president of the 
association, presided. 


To issue a summer bulletin to par- 
ents concerning vacation activities for 
the children. The East Paterson (N. J.) 
Education Association prepared a bul- 
letin detailing places of interest to visit 
in the area. Among places listed, with 
admission charges and visiting hours 
for each, were museums, parks, and li- 
braries. 

Abbie Ayres is president of the asso- 
ciation. 


To sponsor a workshop to be at- 
tended by lay citizens as well as teach- 
ers. The Teachers Association of the 
Corning City (N.Y.) School District 
conducted a workshop of this kind. 
The sessions helped civic leaders and 
teachers toward a better understanding 
of the schools. 

Nedra Callard is president of the 
association. 


To hold inservice conferences. The 
Flagstaff (Ariz.) Education Association 
sponsored such conferences at the re- 
quest of teachers. The meetings were 
arranged so that those teaching the 
same grade level attended. They were 
thus able to discuss common problems. 

Dorothy D. Brooksby is president of 
FEA. 
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You'll also 
want to 
visit: 


MOUNT RAINIER 
Recreation-filled 
natione! park 


TACOMA 
Gateway to 
Mount Rainier 
and Olympic 
National Parks 


SUN LAKES 
STATE PARK 
Fishing, boating, 
golf 


OLYMPIC 
PENINSULA 
Grand Coulee Dam on the Columbia River para v 


See giant Grand Coulee Dam in 


WASHINGTON STATE 


Giant dams, lovely countryside, vast national parks, beau- 
tiful lakes, mountains, fine cities—so much to see and do 
while attending summer sessions* in Washington State. 


CHIEF JOSEPH 
DAM 


Photogenic, 
scenic wonder 


END TODAY — for this 

wtiful, full-color booklet 

picturing Washington State 
vacation attractions: 


Yours for the asking: & 
ow te — describing your special 
tat 


CREATION PHOTOGRAPHY 
CRUISING UNTAINS and PARKS 
sw ed Ci ones you want) 


hec 
if you'd like ! 
school talormation ere 


ADVANCE SALE 
of the 
CENTENNIAL EDITION 
of the 
NEA’s History, 
NEA: THE FIRST 100 YEARS 


The great human interest story of 
the organized teaching profession. 
The most complete story ever done 
on the NEA’s great history. By Dr. 
Edgar B. Wesley. ' 


$5.00 each 


(10% discount in quantities of 2 to 9; 
20% discount in quantities of 10 or more.) 
Address: 

NEA Publication Sales 

1201 16th Street, N.W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


Payment Must Accompany Order 


copies of the Centennial 
Edition of “NEA: THE FIRST 100 YEARS” to 


paren “~ res age 2 COMMISSION 
Room 335B, Dept. J2, Administration 
Bidg., Olympia, Nieshingtom 

Please send me your FREE natural 
color booklet on embarrasses State. 


PLEASE PRINT 


TEACHERS! 


© SUMMER WORK AVAILABLE | 
E IN OVER 100 CITIES. 


We need typists, stenos, office 

¥ workers. High hourly rates! 
a Positions avail- 
= able for men 


and women. 


For more 
details use 
coupon below. 


manpower, inc. 


Manpower, Inc., 820 N. Plankinton Ave. 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Please send me descriptive literature 





Commissioner Sworn 


Lawrence G. Dertuick officially be- 
came U.S. Commissioner of Education 
in December, when he was sworn in by 


Marion B. Folsom, Secretary of Health, 
Education, and Welfare. 

Dr. Derthick’s appointment has been 
confirmed without dissent in the Sen- 
ate. In one of his first official public ap- 
pearances, he testified before a Con- 
gressional subcommittee on the need 
for federal funds for school construc- 
tion. 

Dr. Derthick, formerly president of 
the American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, NEA, was superintendent 
in Chattanooga until his appointment. 


Missouri Headquarters 


THE centennial of the Missouri State 
Teachers Association in 1956 also 
marked the acquisition of an annex 
(above) to the existing headquarters 
building. 

The new facilities will house the as- 
sociation and allied organizations such 
as the Missouri Congress of Parents and 
Teachers. 


Two’ Centennials 


“PIonEERS for 100 Years” is the 
slogan for the centennial celebration 
of San Jose State College, oldest state- 
supported institution of higher learn- 
ing in California. The college first 
opened its doors in 1857 in San Fran- 
cisco as Minns’ Evening Normal 
School. 

Also celebrating 100 years of service 
to education is the Illinois State Nor- 
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mal University. Under the title Grand- 
est of Enterprises, the university has 
published its history ($4), written by 
Helen E. Marshall, a member of the 
faculty for 21 years. 


American Library Association 


SAMRAY SMITH has been appointed 
editor of the ALA Bulletin, official 
monthly publication of the American 
Library Association. 

Mr. Smith starts his new duties on 
April 1, as the Bulletin celebrates its 
50th year of publication. 


New Geographic Editor 


MELVILLE BELL GrRosvENOR has been 
named the new editor of the National 
Geographic. He succeeds John Oliver 
La Gorce, who retired early this year at 
the age of 76, after more than half a 
century with the National Geographic 
Society. Dr. Grosvenor also succeeds 
Dr. La Gorce as president of the soci- 
ety. 


Wyoming Headquarters 


BETTER and more efficient services to 
its members are expected as a result of 
a recent move by the Wyoming Edu- 
cation Association. 

The association acquired a new head- 
quarters building and is now operating 
from its larger quarters at 115 E, 22nd 
St. in Cheyenne. 


Unesco Appointment 


Harovp Loper, former teacher, prin- 
cipal, and superintendent in Hawaii, 
has been named as director of the Edu- 
cation Department of UNEsco, with 
headquarters in Paris. 

Dr. Loper’s most recent appointment 
was with the education division of the 
U.S. International Cooperation Ad- 
ministration, where he served from 
1953 to 1957. 

During the previous seven years, Dr. 
Loper was superintendent of public 
instruction, Territory of Hawaii. 


Salary Schedules 


RECENT examples of new salary 
scheduling include a plan adopted by 
Columbia, Pennsylvania, in which a 
system of points provides extra pay 
based on an analysis of duties. 

The Montclair (New Jersey) Edu- 
cation Association recently recom- 
mended a schedule ranging from $4500 
to $9000 in a series of 15 increments 


for teachers with four years of prepara. 
tion. At the six-year training level the 
comparable figures are $5500-$11,000, 

Also in New Jersey, the Tenafly Pub- 
lic Schools have adopted a 1957-58 
schedule which includes an evaluation 
guide: “It shall be kept continuously 
in mind that no teaching is either good 
or poor in an absolute sense and that 
no teacher can ever afford to neglect 
an idea for improvement.” Teachers 
must meet standards of satisfactory 
service to receive the increments on 
the schedule. 


Senior Citizens 


Unper the auspices of Senior Citizens 
of America, the first nationwide Senior 
Citizens Month will be observed this 
year during May. 

General purpose of the event is to 
focus attention on the increasing num- 
ber of older people in our population. 
For information about sca, write to Joy 
Elmer Morgan at sca headquarters, 
1129 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washing- 
ton 5, D. C. 

A special offer is in effect until May 
1 for the SCA Preretirement Manual. 
Before the deadline, orders may be 
placed at two copies for $1, 
for $5, or 25 for $10. 

Publication date is May 15, after 
which each copy. will cost $1. Order 
from sca. 


a dozen 


Elementary Student Councils 


Tue NEA Journat is interested in 
comments and descriptions dealing 
with student government at the ele- 
mentary level. Brief statements, deal- 
ing with pros or cons, or the purpose 
and activities of such student organiza- 
tions, in no more than 500 words, may 
be submitted for possible use in a 
symposium. 

Currently available is an eight-page 
reprint from the National Elementary 
Principal (October 1956), entitled “Stu 
dent Councils in Elementary Schools.” 
Copies, priced at 10¢ each, may be 
ordered from pEsp, NEA. 


Dowell J. Howard 


On February 23, Dowell J. Howard, 
state superintendent of public instrué 
tion for Virginia, died in Alexandria 

Dr. Howard was en route from thé 
American Association of School A@& 
ministrators’ convention in Atlanti€ 
City to his home in Richmond whem 
he succumbed to a heart attack. 


Edward Thiele 


Epwarp THIELE died suddenly of 
March 5. He was assistant to the super 
intendent of schools in Philadelphia 
and general chairman of the area com 
vention committee for the NEA cei 
tennial meeting in Philadelphia. ~~ 
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BIND YOUR 
NEA JOURNAL [ieee 


ESPECIALLY DESIGNED FOR THE NEA JOURNAL 


DURABLE, GREEN LEATHERETTE WITH GOLD LETTERING, 
AS SHOWN. 


SIMPLE, FOOLPROOF, METAL LOCKING DEVICE 


SINGLE COPIES EASILY SLIPPED OUT WITHOUT 
cae UNFASTENING BLADES 


this @ OPENS FLAT @ HOLDS ONE YEAR’S ISSUES 
ONLY $3.00 EACH 


; to ADDRESS: NEA BINDER SALES (two for $5.00) 

um- 1201 16th Street, N.W. ALL PRICES POSTPAID 
ion. 

Joy 
ters, 


ing- Payment Must Accompany Order 


Washington 6, D.C. 


May NEA JOURNAL binders, at $3.00 each (2 for $5.00) to: 


ual. 
be 
zen 


ifter 
rder 


@ United States Steel sponsors a variety 
of 16mm sound motion pictures which 
tell in an educational and entertaining 
SUMMER SESSION way the story of steel, its manufacture 
FIRST TERM SECOND TERM and uses. These films are available for 
June 17-July 20/ July 22-Aug. 24 loan without charge. For complete listing 
of these motion pictures, just complete 
GRADUATE STUDY with distinguished and return the coupon below. A catalog 
faculty will be sent immediately. 
UNDERGRADUATE WORK in more 
than 1000 outstanding courses ©“Treasure Chest’ 
LIBRARY, LABORATORY, and RE- A new 27-minute color film dramatically 
SEARCH facilities of highest quality portraying the production of a tin can 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS and INSTITUTES and how s plays its all- 
RECREATION—symphony and other — at ce aiy iain whe Says 
concerts — plays — excursions — lectures reer 
“ - : , ~- distributing the products 
— golf — tennis — swimming — fishing — of ent tates te Oe 
—campus in an outstanding cultural a 
center located in the cool and refreshing ~—< = Page Sag constee ines the 
Land of 10,000 Lakes , © pra plate from an ingot, through 
~ reduction and electrolytic tinning on its route to 
For Bulletin write ; can-makers, and finally to packers and homes. 
Dean of Summer Session, 


718 Johnston Hall United States Steel Corporation, Room 2808 


525 William Penn Place, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
Pleuse send me film [] “Treasure Chest” 


DC Catalog of USS films 


ee ee eee 


UNIVERSITY oF MINNESOTA 


MA tM OE A Oe OATS OS m. SNR ES 
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ANNOUNCING 


A New Graduate Program 

in Art Education 
for a 

Master of Science Degree 
planned for 

present and future art teachers 


SUMMER SESSION 
July 1-August 9, 1957 


Write Director of Admissions 
for Information and Application. 


PRATT INSTITUTE—The Art School 
Brooklyn 5, New York 


ese eee 


Under Polynesian Skies! 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 24 TO AUGUST 2 


190 graduate and undergraduate courses 
in 34 helds. 


EXOTIC REGIONAL COURSES 


Education Workshops. Distinguished 
resident and visiting faculty. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 
HONOLULU 14, HAWAII 


_—+ {x} — a) 


If you are the talented author 
FR EE of an unpublished manuscript, 
let us help gain the recognition 
Booklet you deserve. We will publish 
your BOOK—we will edit, design, 
on ae ic se we ene ond 
: : sell it royalties. 
Publishing Write for FREE copy of 
Your How To Publish Your Book 
Book COMET PRESS BOOKS, Dept. NE-4 
200 Verick St., W. Y. 14 


ART TEACHING IDEAS 


Send for free folder describing idea books to help make 
your ort programs easier to more stimulating. 
Complete information on these other popular art activ- 
ities: CRAYONS, MASKS, PAPIER-MACHE, POSTERS, 
PAPER SCULPTURE , MAKING MURALS. 

Write today for free folder—Art Teaching ideas—describ- 
ing helpful books and portfolios, especially for teachers. 


THE DAVIS PRESS, INC., Publishers 
874 Printers Building, Worcester 8, Mass. 


Southern California 
SUMMER SESSIONS: 

June 24-Aug. 2; Aug. 5-Aug. 31 
Numerous courses will be offered in all divisions 
of the University—graduate and undergraduate. 
Faculty includes many distinguished professors. 
Organized social, cultural, and recreational ac- 
tivities are provided. Delightful summer = 

For Bulletin write to: Dean of Summer es 
University of Southern California, Los Ang 





GUADALAJARA SUMMER SCHOOL 


The accredited bilingual school sponsored 
by the Universidad Autonoma de Guadala- 
jara and members of Stanford University fac- 
ulty will offer in Guadalajara, Mexico, July 
1- Am ust 10, courses in art, folklore, geogra- 
phy, history, language and literature. $225 
covers tuition, board & room. Write Prof. Juan 
B. Rael, Box K, Stanford University, Calif. 


IT’S A DATE 


Apr. 2-5: Southern district convention, 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, NEA. Asheville, 
N. C. 

Apr. 3-5: Northern New England region- 
al conference on administrative leadership 
serving community schools, jointly spon- 
sored by American Assn. of School Admin- 
istrators and the Dept. of Rural Educa- 
tion, NEA. North Conway, N. H. 

Apr. 3-6: Northwest division, Music Ed- 
ucators Natl. Conference, NEA. Boise, 
Idaho. 

Apr. 4: NEA centennial birthday party. 

Apr. 7-9: Southwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, AASA and the Dept. of 
Rural Education, NEA. Oklahoma City. 

Apr. 7-9: Midwest regional conference 
on administrative leadership serving com- 
munity schools, AASA and the Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, NEA. Des 
Moines. 

Apr. 7-11: Eastern district conference, 
AAHPER, NEA. New York. 

Apr. 10-13; Central district convention, 
AAHPER, NEA. St. Louis. 

Apr. 11-13: Northeast regional confer- 
ence, Dept. of Classroom Teachers, NEA. 
Washington, D.C. 

Apr. 13-16: Southwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER, NEA. Long Beach, Calif. 

Apr. 14-17: Western division, MENC, 
NEA. Pasadena, Calif. 

Apr. 16-19. Fourth biennial conference, 
Natl. Art Education Assn., NEA. Los 
Angeles. 

Apr. 22-26: 19th 
American Industrial 
Kansas City. Mo. 

Apr. 23-27: 35th annual convention of 
the Internatl. Council for Exceptional 
Children, NEA. Pittsburgh. 

Apr. 24-27: Northwest district conven- 
tion, AAHPER, NEA. Great Falls, Mont. 

Apr. 26-30: Southern division, MENC, 
NEA. Miami, Fla. 

Apr. 28-May 10: Protestant-church lab- 
oratory on group development and church 
leadership, cosponsored by the Natl. Coun- 
cil of Churches and the Natl. Training 
Laboratories, Adult Education Service, 
NEA. Green Lake, Wis. 

May 3-5: Regional 
Assn. of Educational 
Minneapolis. 

May 3-5: 11th annual AASA workshop 
for presidents of state associations of 
school administrators, NEA. St. Louis. 

May 15-16: Fourth annual editor-educa- 
tor conference, Magazine Publishers Assn. 
and NEA. New York. 

June 16-July 5: 11th annual summer lab- 
oratory in Human Relations Training, 
Natl. Training Laboratory in Group De- 
velopment, Adult Education Service, 
NEA. Bethel, Maine. (Also July 14-Aug. 2) 

June 17-22: Centennial celebration 
United Business Education Assn., NEA 
(June 17-19, annual convention, Future 
Business Leaders of America, UBEA; 


convention, 
Assn., NEA. 


annual 
Arts 


Natl. 
NEA. 


conference, 
Secretaries, 


June 19-22, natl. 
cooperation with 
ness Assn.). Dallas. 

June 23-27: 2ist annual conference of 
the Natl. Assn. of Student Councils of 
the Natl. Assn. of Secondary-School Prin. 
cipals, NEA. Roswell, N. Mex. 

June 25-29: 12th annual natl. confer. 
ence, Natl. Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards, NEA. 
Washington, D. C. 

June 30-July 6: Centennial convention 
and the following NEA dept. meetings: 
American Assn. for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation; American Assn, 
of School Administrators; American In- 
dustrial Arts Assn.; Assn. for Higher Edu- 
cation; Assn. for Supervision and Curric- 
ulum Development; Audio-Visual Instruc- 
tion; Classroom Teachers; Elementary 
School Principals; Home Economics; In- 
ternatl. Council for Exceptional Children; 
Kindergarten-Primary Education; Musi¢ 
Educators Natl. Conference; Natl. Art 
Education Assn.; Nati. Assn of Educational 
Secretaries; Natl. Assn. of Journalism Di- 
rectors; Natl. Assn. of Public School Adult 
Educators; Natl. Assn. of Women Deans 
and Counselors in joint meeting with 
Natl. Council of Administrative Women 
in Education; Natl. Council for the Social 
Studies; Natl. Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics in joint meeting with Natl, 
Science Teachers Assn.; Natl. Retired 
Teachers Assn.; Natl. School Public Rela- 
tions Assn.; Rural Education; Speech Assn, 
of America; United Business Education 
Assn.; and Vocational Education. Phila 
delphia. 


conference, UBEA iy 
Mountain-Plain Busi. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Tue following useful materials may be 
ordered from the NEA or its depart: 
ments, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. Prices quoted, except 
where otherwise specified, are for single 
copies and subject to discount. 

Class Organization for Instruction 
by J. Wayne Wrightstone. Thirteenth 
in the series, What Research Says to 
the Teacher. Published by the Dept 
of Classroom Teachers and the Ameri 
can Educational Research Assn. 1957. 
32p. 25¢. Order from NEA. 

Designing the Mathematics Class- 
room by Lawrence P. Bartnick. Sug 
gestions concerning type, size, and con 
tent of the mathematics classroom that 
will best serve the needs of the modern 
educational program. 1957. 44p. $1. 
Natl. Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics. 

Economic Status of Teachers, 1956 
57. Special Memo. Covers cost of living 
and teachers’ salaries for a period of 
years and makes comparisons between 
teachers’ economic status and that of 
various other groups. Feb. 1957. 30p. 
25¢. Research Div. Order from NEA. 
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Educational Research in Countries 
Other than the U.S.A. from Feb. 1957 
Review of Educational Research. Com- 
piled by the Committee on Internatl. 
Relations of the American Educational 
Research Assn. Brief overall views of 
research from outstanding educational 
research workers concerning adminis- 
tration, curriculum, measurement, and 
similar topics. Report covers the Eng- 
lish-, French-, and German-speaking 
countries as well as Latin America, 
Scandinavia, and Japan. 159p. $1.50. 
AERA. 

Selected Bibliography for Curricu- 
lum Workers. Brief annotations of pub- 
lications of 1956 of interest to school 
people. 1957 edition. 83p. $1 ascp. 

National Conference on Teacher 
Education, Certification, and Program 
$tandards for Driver Education. 1957. 
2p. Single copies free while the supply 
lasts. Natl. Commission on Safety Edu- 
cation. 

Recommended Policies and Practices 
for Student Council Leaders for Safety 
Education. 1957. 18p. Single copies 
free while the supply lasts. Natl. Com- 
mission on Safety Education. 

Summary Report of Conference of 
Driver Education and Safety Education 






















A TEACHER OF ART OR SPEECH 






You can obtain the following helpful 









be | publications from the NEA depart- 
rt. | ments whose addresses are listed below. 
1g: Send cash with orders of $1 or less. 
P&} Orver from Natl. Art Education 


Assn., State Teachers College, Kutz- 
town, Pa.: 

Art and Human Values. Nine art 
educators examine the vital role art 
must play in preserving and strengthen- 
ing the human values of democratic 
life, 1953. 122p. $3. 

Art Education. Journal of NAEA, 
monthly, Oct.-June. Articles, book and 












S* i film reviews, and general news in art 
48° | education. 25¢ single copy; $2 per year 
2m 7 on subscription to nonmembers. 

lat 


Evaluation of Children’s Growth 
Through Art Experiences. Study by the 
Denver elementary teachers to define 
satisfactory growth and behavior char- 
acteristics. Third reprint, 1956. 24p. 
40¢. Quantity discount. 

Membership Directory. Published 
annually, Oct. 1956 NAEA Journal. 
flp. $1. 

Research in Art Education. Abstracts 
of research that consider the profes- 
tional literature, classroom problems, 
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Association Leaders. 1957. 22p. Single 
copies free while the supply lasts. Natl. 
Commission on Safety Education. 


New NEA 


Life Members 





(January 1-31, 1957) 


Alabama ..... 11 Mississippi ... 3% 
pe ree 3 Missouri 3 
Arizona ...... 2 =Montana..... 6 
Arkansas ..... 5 Nebraska 37 
California ... 208 New Hampshire 7 
Colorado .. 23 New Jersey .. 59 
Connecticut .. 3 New Mexico 13 
Delaware 1 New York 39 
District of North Carolina 47 

Columbia .. 3 Ohio . 22 
Florida ...... 23 Oklahoma 8 
Georgia ...... 8 Oregon 1.0 Da 
Se 4 Pennsylvania . 264 
| a 2 Rhode Island . 1 
ee. ck os 99 South Carolina 1 
Indiana ..... 24 South Dakota 2 
POW bec 50s 19 Tennessee aS 
Kansas ....... 19 Vermont 3 
Kentucky 9 Virginia 2 
Maine .. 4 Washington .. 31 
Maryland .... 5 West Virginia. 2 
Massachusetts . 8 Wisconsin .... 8 
Michigan 36 Wyoming .... 1 
Minnesota ... I1 Foreign Ray 





test instruments, motivation, responses 
to color stimuli, expression and read- 
ing, and children’s drawings in rela- 
tion to ethnic and socio-economic back- 
grounds. 1956. 14Ip. $3. 

Research in Art Education. Report 
of six studies, including expenditures 
for art supplies, certification require- 
ments, and curriculum procedures in 
elementary art education. 1954. 151p. 
$3. 

Orper from Speech Assn. of Amer- 
ica, Louisiana State Univ., Baton 
Rouge 3. 

Directory of the Speech Assn. of 
America. Contains names and addresses 
of all members and extensive bibli- 
ography. Published annually. 1957. 
567p. $2. 

Procedures for Teaching of Speech 
in Secondary Schools. Reprints from 
the Quarterly Journal of Speech (1942- 
43). 40p. 50¢. 

A Program of Speech Education. Re- 
print from the Quarterly Journal of 
Speech. (Oct. 1951). lp. 25¢. 

The Quarterly Journal of Speech. 
(Feb., Apr., Oct., and Dec.) Single 
copy of current issue $1.25; student 
subscriptions, $3.50 per year; regular 
subscriptions, $4.50. . 

The Speech Teacher. (Jan., Mar., 
Sept., and Nov.) Single copy of cur- 
rent issue $1.25; student subscriptions 
$3.50 per year; regular, $4.50. 


Next month: If you are an elementary- 
school principal. 





STAMP COLLECTORS 
Order Your , 
NEA CENTENNIAL 
First Day Covers 
NOW! 


First Day of Issue—July 1, 1957 
Released from Philadelphia 


ich .20 Six for $1.00 


Blocks .30 (ea.) 
Plate no. blocks .60 (ea.) 
Write, enclosing M.O. or check, to: 


E. Milnor Peck 
Fleetwood Cover Service 
Pleasantville, N. Y. 


TO ORDER YOUR NEW 
NEA JOURNAL BINDER 
See Page 281 


THE 
UNIVERSITY 
of 
CONNECTICUT 


June 24-August 2 























GRADUATE 
and 
UNDERGRADUATE 
COURSES 


WORKSHOPS 
® Education 
® Foods and Nutrition 
®@ Plant Science 


® Speech and Drama 


SPECIAL COURSES 

@ Field Course in the History of the 
Northeast, 1620-1840 

®@ American Maritime History (To be 
offered at the Mystic Seaport) 

@ For Science Teachers—Botany, Chem- 

istry, Physics, and Zoology 











Special Program of Recreation 
SIX-WEEK SUMMER THEATRE 


For Bulletin Write: 


The University of Connecticut 
Summer Session Office 
Storrs, Connecticut 














FOR BEGINNING TEACHERS 
@ A group of teachers from the Al- 


buquerque schools supplied the 
items for this month’s column. Jean 
Bluestein and Louise Adams, class- 
room teachers, served as coordina- 
tors. 


Who Am I? 


A GAME of “Who Am I?” high- 
lighted a recent study of the lives 
of scientists for an eighth-grade 
English class and helped them gain 
a better understanding of these men 
and women. 

The students decided on the 
game after they had finished study- 
ing a group of stories about famous 
scientists and inventors. Each stu- 
dent wrote a short paper on a scien- 
tist (whose identity he did not 
reveal) and read it to the class. As 
he read it, the other pupils tried to 
guess who the scientist was. 

—CHRISTINE MASON, core teacher, 
Monroe Junior High School. 


Teaching Time 


IN TEACHING second-grade chil- 
dren how to tell time, let each child 
make a small clock to keep on his 
desk. Long bobby pins may be used 
for the minute hand and short ones 
for the hour hand. 

Encourage the pupils to set their 
clocks several times a day—when 
they arrive at school, when they go 
out for recess, when they go to 
lunch, and when it is time to go 
home. 

—HELEN JOHNSON, second grade, 
Old Town School. 


Published Poetry 

A UNIT on poetry was brought to 
a close last spring by having the 
class publish a small book of their 
original poems. Inexpensively du- 
plicated on yellow sheets, the book 
took on added interest from a heavy 
yellow-paper cover illustrated with 
a picture of the scenic Southwest. 

Students were thus able to take 
home a permanent record of one of 
the high achievements of the school 
year. 

—EVERETT MILLER, sixth grade, La 
Mesa School. 
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FLORIDA 
CIRCLE TOURS 


FINEST WAY TO SEE ALL OF FLORIDA 
Visiting scores of fascinating sites and 
cities, only these extensive, complete tours 
offer you nine FULL one in Florida on 
independent tour or ten FULL days escor- 
ted. See it all— Jacksonville, Silver Springs, 
Orlando, Cypress Gardens, St. Petersburg, 
Naples, Miami Beach, Marineland, Daytona 
Beach, St. Augustine. .and much, much 
more. Includes first class hotels, most 
meals, sightseeing, and travel by luxurious, 
air-conditioned motor coach. Stop overs 
and optional extensions as you wish. 
From $114.50. 

WEST INDIES, HAVANA, NASSAU by air s 
ship. Complete tours from Miami—$51.50 
up. More fun with on-the-spot service. 

See your local trevel egent 


orwrite: YMITED TOURS 


343 E. Flagler Street, Miami, Florida 





i 
i 


N CAREER OPPORTUNITIES 


WITHOUT FEES 

TEACHERS, ADMINISTRATORS, LI- 
BRARIANS—urgently needed at all 
levels and subjects for actual U. S. and 
World-Wide opportunities. (Teaching, 
Library and Administrative sitions 
—Summer Jobs—Graduate Awards— 
Student Aid). A monthly Journal with 
complete job data plus salaries. NO 
FEES—APPLY DIRECT. Members’ 
qualifications, school and library va- 
cancies listed free. Also special mem- 
bership privileges. Highly recommend- 
ed by 1000’s of educators since "52. 
2 issues $2, Special Trial Offer 
12 issues, (yrly) $5 
24 issues, only $8 
aE Wy WORLD-WIDE SUMMER 

PLACEMENT oe 

a 
















Ranches, Industries, Camps, etc. 
Be first. Pick the job that suits 
you best. Act now. Rush $2. 
CRUSADE—Dept. N4, Box 99, 
Greenpt. Station, Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 


MAAAAAAAA AAA AAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 


MAKE MONEY WRITING 


.- short paragraphs! 


You don’t have to be a trained author to 
make money. writing. Hundreds now making 
money every day on short paragraphs. I tell 
you what to write, where and how to sell: 
and supply big hst of editors who buy from 
beginners. Lots of small checks in a hurry 
bring cash that adds up quickly. No tedious 
study. Write to sell, right away. Send for 
free facts. 


BENSON BARRETT 
7464 Clark St., Dept. 34D, Chicago 26, Ill. 


AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA 





THE STATE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
JULY 1—AUG. 7 SALTILLO 


MEXICO 


Mary F. Wise, Box 141, Zion, Illinois 


(Registrar in charge of enrollments) 





AUDIO- 
VISUAL 


Language Arts 


‘MATERIALS 





Tus list was prepared by Carolyn 
Guss of the Indiana University Audio. 
Visual Center, Bloomington. Further 
information about each item may be 
obtained from the distributor indicated 
by the number in parentheses. 

Better Choice of Words. Motion pic 
ture. 10 min. sd. b&w or color. Encour- 
ages the development of an extensive 
vocabulary, the practice of keeping a 
clear mental picture of one’s idea, and 
the habit of selecting words best suited 
for one’s listeners. Gr. 7-12. (2) 

Speech: Conversation. Motion pic 
ture. 10 min. sd. b&w. Illustrates im 
portant do’s and don’ts in social and 
business conversation. Gr. 10-12, col 
lege, adults. (7) 

Folk Tales from Many Lands. 6 fil 
strips. color. Designed to stimulate in; 
terest in books, each filmstrip is an 
adaptation of a folk tale. Gr. 4-9. (7) 

Johnny Appleseed: A Legend of 
Frontier Life. Motion picture. 124) 
min. sd. b&w or color. Gr. 4-6. (2) 

The Kingdom of Childhood. Wall 
chart. 16” x 23”. color, Gr. 1-4, adul 
(6) 

Land of Make-Believe. 15 program 
on tape. Dramatic adaptations of old 
favorites, modern fantasies, and Amer 
ican folk tales. For individual title 
refer to the National Tape Recording 
Catalog, 1954. Gr. 1-6. (4) 

Language Arts Recordings. 6 album 
of records with teachers’ manuals. Fo 
titles, refer to Textbooks in Print: The 
American Educational Catalog, 1956 
Gr. 1-8. (1) 

Fun with Speech (Speech Improve 
ment). Five 12-inch double-face record 
ings. 78 rpm. Exercises in story-fo 
motivate improvement of speech t 
practice. Gr. 1-4 (3) 

The Mad March Hare. Script. 
sec. Emphasizes the importance 
helping one another, Gr. 1-5. (5) 

Primary Grade Stories. Four sets 
filmstrips, six in each set. color. F 
titles, refer to Young America Fil 
strips Catalog, 1956-57. Gr. 1-4 (7) 

Producers or distributors: (1) Aud 
Education Co., 55 5th Ave., New York 
(2) Coronet Films, Coronet Bldg., Chica 
1. (3) Encyclopaedia Britannica Fils 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
(4) Oregon School of the Air, Radio 
tion KOAC, General Extension Divisic 
Oregon State System of Higher Educatie 
Corvallis, Oregon. (5) Radio-TV Divisi¢ 
National Safety Council, 425 N. Michig 
Ave., Chicago 11. (6) Woman’s Day, 19 
44th St., New York 18. (7) Young A 
ica Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 
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GUIDANCE COUNSELORS: 


Do your Seniors 
know about the 
Military Plan 

that lets them pian fag 2 
their future? * 


The Army Reserve wants you to have full details 
on the plan that protects their civilian future 


WITH today’s young men facing a military 
obligation, high school counselors have taken on 
the responsibility of military orientation as well 
as civilian career counseling. You have done an 
outstanding job in explaining the various service 
plans; however, there is one plan with which you 
may not be too familiar. It is the plan for 
young men written into the Reserve Forces 
Act of 1955. 


There is one basic reason why your seniors 
should know of this plan: by enlisting in the 
Army Reserve they will take only six months’ 
active duty and fulfill the remainder of their 


military obligation by serving at home as a mem- 
ber of a local Reserve unit. Obviously, this serv- 
ice plan offers a great opportunity for young 
men to carry out their educational or other 
civilian plans and fulfill their military obligation 
at the same time. 


There are many other advantages to this special 
plan, and the Army Reserve would like you to 
havea special booklet, “The Reserve Story,” 
which will give you the full details. To get it, 
simply clip and mail the coupon below or con- 
tact your local Army Reserve Unit Commander 
or Unit Advisor. 


(GA eee ee mee Ne RM Sm ET ERR AO ee ER OR SR eT RE em ORE a) mY DEE SD Raye 
N57-2 
Office of the Chief of Reserve and ROTC Affairs 
Department of the Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Please send me the guidance booklet “The Reserve Story.” I understand 
I may obtain additional copies by writing to the above address or 
contacting my local Army Reserve representatives. 





NAME 


ADDRES: 





arty STATE 


HIGH SCHOOL__ POSITION 


sep camp iat eute coun ents teisiann mts ext eam ene dh aap aun Gun Gin een anb-ain engin hdd en eden een andes en Once chi nen eet Gb eel 
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University of Colorado 


SUMMER SESSION 
June 14—August 24 


(Two 5-week Terms; 3 and 4-week Periods) 
Enjoy study and vacation pleasures in 


invigorating summer climate, in view 
of snow-capped mountain peaks. 
15 Attendance Options under 
New Flexible Enrollment Plan 
Write Today for 1957 Bulletin and more 


information to Dean of Summer Session, 
Macky 300, Boulder, Colorado. 


QUE 
in the field 


ABOUT OUR SCHOOLS 


A Unit on Public Educa- 
tion by Dr. Emery Stoops 
and Max Rafferty. 


A must in the fields of public relations and teacher 
recruitment. An excellent text for a unit in social 
studies. A basic comprehensive guide. With illus- 
trations, graphs, charts. 

Single copies $.90 each; quantity order discounts. 
Request brochure of other publications .... 
CALIFORNIA EDUCATION PRESS 
CALIFORNIA TEACHERS ASSN.-SOUTHERN SECTION 
1125 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 17, California 


Cs UNIVERSITY OF 


tee ALASKA 


1957 SUMMER SESSION 


June 24-August 2 


POST-SESSION 
“Workshop on Alaska” 
August 5-9 
For information write airmail 
Director of Summer Session 


UNIVERSITY OF ALASKA 
College, Alaska 



















sai 


LIMITED QUANTITY 

STILL AVAILABLE! 

Special Centennial Edition 
of the new 


NEA History— 


NEA: THE FIRST 100 YEARS 
(See Page 279) 





SCHOOL DISCIPLINE 


is currently an urgent topic of discussion. | 
can end those worries for you, if you so 
desire. 

O. R. BARKDOLL 
20 E. Burton PI. Chicago 10, Ill. 





Seventh Annual Summer Tour to 


EUROPE 


16 countries — 60 days 
$1,269 (includes TWA round-trip) 
Write for details 


CHAPMAN COLLEGE 
Orange, California 











INEXPENSIVE 





Onxovrr publications of the NEA and its 
departments from the Association at 1201 
16th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Cash 
must accompany orders for $1 or less. 
Unless otherwise indicated, obtain gov- 
ernment publications from the Super- 
intendent of Documents (Supt. Doc.), 
Washington 25, D. C. Make money order 
or check out to the Superintendent of 
Documents; do not send stamps. Order 


other items from addresses given. 


American Farming. This booklet is writ- 
ten for students who want to know more 
about American agriculture. Dept. of Agri- 
culture publication. 1956. 30p. 15¢. Supt. 
Doc. 

The Child Who Is Mentally Retarded. 

Practical suggestions to parents of children 
who are mentally retarded. Children’s Bu- 
reau Folder No. 43-1956. 23p. 10¢. Supt. 
Doc. 
Foreign Languages in the Elementary 
Schools by Theodore Andersson and Wil- 
liam R. Parker. Reprint of two articles 
which appeared in the Feb. 1957 issue of 
the National Elementary Principal, an 
NEA publication. 6p. 10¢. Dept. of Ele- 
mentary School Principals, NEA. 

Gold Star List of American Fiction. 
1956. 70p. $1. Quantity discount. Syracuse 
Public Library, Syracuse 2, N. Y. 

Historical Documents. Authentic repro- 
ductions on antiqued parchment paper 
of numerous-historical documents, includ- 
ing the Declaration of Independence, Con- 
stitution of the United States, Bill of 
Rights, and Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 
Complete set $1. For information on other 
documents available, write Historical Sou- 
venir Co., 2201 N. Salford St., Philadel- 
phia 31. 

How To Report Pupil Progress by Ruth 
Strang. For teachers, counselors, and ad- 
ministrators in elementary and _ high 
schools. 1955. 47p. $1. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 57 W. Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago 10. 

Human Relations in International Af- 
fairs. Annotated bibliography. 1956. 40p. 
$1. Public Affairs Press, 419 New Jersey 
Ave., S.E., Washington 3, D.C. 

Language Training Aids. Catalog of 
foreign-language phonograph records and 
tape recordings for classroom, library, and 
language laboratory. Special section on 
inexpensive equipment. 12p. Free. Order 
from Language Training Aids, 12101 Val- 
leywood Drive, Silver Spring, Md. 

Liberty and Security. Our federal loyal- 
ty-security programs: origins, operations, 
and improvements which have been pro- 
posed. Publication No. 239. 1956. 26p. 25¢. 
League of Women Voters of the United 
States, 1026 17th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C. 

May Fellowship Day. Packet of mate- 
rials containing information and sugges- 
tions for observing May Fellowship Day, 
May 3, 1957. (Theme, ‘‘Free Schools in a 








Free America”) 50¢. Order from Publica 
tions and Distribution, Natl. Council of 
the Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., 1% 
E. 23rd St., New York 10. 

Report of the First International Con 
ference on Educational Research. 1956, 
Sponsored by American Educational Re. 
search Assn. in cooperation with UNEsco, 




































52p. 40¢. Unesco Publications Center, 152 S 
W. 42nd St., New York 36. (fre 
Social Security Kit. Includes informa-§ “Dc 
tion on the 1956 amendments to the Social nig! 
Security Act plus other materials on social cr 
security. For social studies, business eco. 
nomics, home economics, and other classes, Tex 
Free on request from local offices of the 
Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors Insur 
ance. : : Dea 
Source Material on Scouting for Col. The 
leges, Universities, and Seminaries. A ref- 
erence tool for use in any school that can For 
profit by cooperation with the Boy Scouts he 
of America or by reference to its program] And 
and methods. 1956. 54p. 95¢. Boy Scouts of She’: 
America, New Brunswick, N. J., or local 
Boy Scout council. Thr 
Spelling for Word Mastery. Classroom Fron 
wall chart of spelling aids. Free on request lec 
to teachers or school administrators§ Co]y 
Charles E. Merrill Books, Education Cen- To I 
ter, Columbus 16, Ohio. 24 
The Teacher and Mental Health. Pre} (It te 
pared by the Natl. Institute of Mentalg Thre 
Health. Discusses teacher’s supportive role tre 
in helping the child meet his emotion Ther 
needs. Public Health Service Publicatioy | 
No. 385. 1955. 20p. 15¢. Supt. Doc. To I 
Twenty-Five Years of Educational Ther 
search. This special anniversary issue of ma 
the Review of Educational Research indi Of W 
cates basic trends and significant new di 
velopments in educational research and Cut : 
assesses present knowledge about fund Ther 
mental questions of educational practicel (May 
June 1956. 146p. $1.50. Order from Ameri Buz | 
can Educational Research Assn., NEA. her 
Pan American Day, April 14 | 4nd: 
Tue following materials, helpful ag 
planning a Pan American Day celebration 
may be ordered from the Pubiicatiom 
Div., Pan American Union (Organizatio “In 
of American States), Washington 6, D. woulk 
unless otherwise indicated. Remittang “In 


must accompany order. 

OAS Handbook. For use in high school 
colleges, and adult-study groups. 1955. 74p 
25¢. 

Pan American Day Kit. Included in thi 
packet are numerous suggestions for schoo 
programs and projects, a three-color po: 
er, 11” x 1414”, the Pan American Story 
a leaflet, and the text of the Ameria 
Declaration of the Rights and Duties 
Man—document subscribed to by the J 
American republics. Free to teachers af 
group leaders. 

The President’s Proclamation of Pi 
American Day. Poster suitable for mount 
ing on school bulletinboards. Free upé 
request from the Div. of Public Service 
Dept. of State, Washington 25, D. C. 

Report on the Activities of the O 
1948-1953. 2\lp. 50¢. 

Our Southern Partners, the Story 
Our Latin American Relations. Dept. ¢ 
State publication 5604. 1954. 48p. 
Order from Supt. Doc. 
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Or Ever 


SaFETY rules for riding a bicycle 
(from a fourth-grader’s test paper) : 
“Don’t ride in the morning, or at 
night, or in the afternoon.” 

—ETHEL FISCHER, Fredericksburg, 
Texas. 

Spring’s Really Here 

Dear Teacher whistles like a bird, 

Then sings a happy tune; 

For March has gone, and April’s 
here, 

And she’s in sight of June. 

She’s guided all her little ones 

Thru every schooltime season, 

From harvest time with crinkled 
leaf, 

Columbus Day (tho this was brief), 

To Pilgrims and the friendly Chief 

(It took a bit of squeezin’); 

Thru Santa Claus and Christmas 
trees, 

Then on to snow-man capers; 

To Honest Abe out splitting rails; 

Then valentines (they swamped the 
mails); 

Of Washington she read them tales; 


} Cut shamrocks from green papers; 


Then on to eggs and jelly beans 
(May Baskets follow soon); 
But March has gone, and April's 
here, 
And she’s in sight of June. 
—RUTH ECKMAN, Lancaster, Pa. 


More Boners 


“IN THE olden days the Indians 
would mascara their enemies.” 

“In feudal times a fief was a 
musical instrument.” 

—MAY LYNCH, Yonkers, N.Y. 


“It’s very generous of you, Russell, but 
4 1 don’t believe your resignation would 
} help our crowded school situation.” 


Reprinted by specia Tmission 
“Saturday Evening Pied sth Copyrign’” 1987 
by the Curtis Publishing 
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' TEACHING POSITIONS ! 
SAUDI - ARABIA 


er for Junior High. Liberal salary 
and living allowance. Married men 
must be willing to undergo family 
separation for lengthy period due 
to shortage of family housing. 


Apply giving complete educational 
background and fields of experi- 


BREVARD COUNTY 
—ON THE OCEAN 
LAUNCHING SITE 
OF THE SATELLITE 


Recruiting Supervisor, Box 208 


ARABIAN AMERICAN 
OlL COMPANY 
505 PARK AVENUE 

NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 


ee ee ne ce ee 
iy beepeepeeeeeee ee ge ST 


I Special Education 
Minimum Salary (B.A.)-$3,500 


REWARD! 


If you use vitamins, you will be re- 
warded with a 40-50% saving in bo 
by writing for our free catalo; 

Mention product now us: for 

samples. VITAMIN SPE TIES, 
Dept. NE-1, 3606-12 N. 15th Street, 
Philadelphia 40, Pa, 


THE | Yates-Fisher 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


PAUL YATES, Manager 
ESTABLISHED IN 1906 













For Application and Picture Brochure 
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AVE you ever, after years of strug- 
H gling inarticulately to express an 
idea, suddenly been excited to hear 
someone else say with precision ex- 
actly what you had in mind? 

That’s what happened to me at the 


Editor-Educator Conference in New 
York last year, when Lester Markel, 
Sunday editor of the New York 
Times, challenged what seemed to him 
(and to me) a basic fallacy: 


It is said, repeatedly, that one pic- 
ture is worth 10,000 words—and this is 
surely a Kodak age. But I ask: What 
pictures and what words? There are 
pictures that do speak eloquently— 
pictures like Michelangelo’s or El 
Greco’s or, at times, photographs, like 
Brady’s of Lincoln. But they are rare 
indeed; most pictures are only snap- 
shots, as momentary as a flicker of the 
eye or of the lens. 

And then I ask; What words? What 
pictures can speak as eloquently as 
certain phrases, well-known but still 
echoing—phrases such as these: 

Churchill, addressing the House of 
Commons in 1940; “I have nothing to 
offer but blood, toil, tears, and sweat.” 

Or Benjamin Franklin; “They that 
can give up essential liberty to obtain 
a little temporary safety deserve neither 
liberty nor safety.” 

Or Franklin Roosevelt: “The only 
thing we have to fear is fear itself.” 

Or Socrates: “I am not an Athenian 
nor a Greek, but a citizen of the world.” 

Or Lincoln: “That this nation, under 
God, shall have a new birth of free- 
GOR 

Or finally, Voltaire: “I disapprove 
of what you say, but I will defend to 
the death your right to say it.” 

As you read or hear passages such as 
these, you become certain that the 
word has more impact than the picture. 


On THE other hand, sometimes 
words confuse more than they clarify. 
In Edmund Wilson’s A Piece of My 
Mind, one of our editors came across a 
paragraph about this problem: 


In my youthful days as an editor, I 
had once to prepare for publication a 
series of articles by the late John 
Dewey on a trip he had made to 
China. This ought really not to have 
involved him in obscurity, since he was 
merely telling what he had seen and 
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the opinions to which it had led him; 
but when I came to edit the articles, I 
found that they both called for and 
resisted revision in a peculiarly ex- 
asperating way. It was not only a ques- 
tion here of clarifying the author's 
statements but of finding out what he 
meant; and when you did get the 
sense of his meaning, there was no 
way of straightening out the language: 
you would have had to try to give his 
meaning in a language of a different 
kind. 

But John Dewey, as I presently 
found out—tho typical—was not by any 
means the worst American writer on 
education. Later on, the liberal weekly 
for which I worked ran a supplement 
on this subject, and the articles we 
received were incredible. How, I won- 
dered, could a man set up as an au- 
thority on teaching the young when 
he was not himself sufficiently well- 
educated to have mastered the rudi- 
merits of writing. 


The paragraphs struck home, for we 
too sometimes struggle with passages 
that both call for and resist revision 
in a peculiarly exasperating way. We 
decided, however, thinking back over 
the tens of thousands of unsolicited 
manuscripts we've read over the past 
two and a half decades, that while 
teachers still teach better than they 
write, they are certainly writing better 
than they did 25 years ago. 


Mr. Witson’s comments remind 
us of two gems we've been wanting to 
share with you. The first is an excerpt 
from a manuscript sent to the JOURNAL 
long enough ago that we hope the 
author won't recognize it: 


The homogeneity of presentday 
broadcast sowing of individuals into 
classes produces a thin and wavering 
line and one that has as its extremes 
the lowest of the low and the highest 
of the high. Scattered along the line 
are the haves and the have-nots. After 
the tidal wave in September, of superb 
attention and progress, the sheep be- 
gin to separate from the goats by a 
miraculously predestined fission and 
the metaphorical honeymoon is over. 


The second is Richard D. Fay’s 
translation of the Gettysburg address 
into pedagese, which first appeared in 
{and is copyrighted by] the Harvard 
Alumni Bulletin: 


Eight and seven-tenths decades ago 
the pioneer workers in this continental 
area implemented a new group based 


--on an ideology of free boundaries and 


initial conditions of equality. 





































We are now actively engaged in @ 
overall evaluation of conflicting facte 
in order to determine whether or mg 
the life expectancy of this group or 
any group operating under the state 
conditions is significant. We are 
in an area of maximum activitysamo 
the conflicting factors. The purpose 
the meeting is to assign perma 
positions to the units which have bee 
annihilated in the process of attaining 
a steady state. This procedure rep 
sents standard practice at the admi 
trative level. 

From a more comprehensive 
point we cannot assign—we can 
integrate—we cannot implement t 
area. The courageous units, in bei 
and annihilated, who were active 
this area have integrated it to t 
point where the application of simph 
arithmetical operations to include a 
efforts would produce only negligibl 
effects. The reaction of the ge 
public to this colloquium will be ne 
essential and transitory but the 
action to the impingement of the com 
bat group is invariant. It is for 
group in being rather to be integrate 
with the incomplete activities for whi 
the combat groups who were active 
this area have so comprehensive 
effected the initial implementation. 
is preferable for this group to be 
tegrated with the incompleted imp 
mentation—that from the standards 
by these respected deceased units 
take accelerated intensive effort—t 
we here resolve at a high ethical 
that the deceased shall not have b 
annihilated without furthering 
project—that this group under divi 
leadership shall implement a 
source of unhampered activity—a 
that political supervision composed 
the integrated units, for the integra 
units, and by the integrated units s 
not perish from the superficial area 
this planet. 


A ast word on words: A pare 
writes that her Johnny (eight ye 
old) can read, and she thinks he 
learn to spell eventually. Meanwh 
she has found, on paper bookmarks 
a book on Indians he is avidly readin 
these labels in his neat printing: ~ 

Don’t no word 

Best part 

Start hear 

To that mother, who rejoiced at th 
interest in reading thus revealed, the 
seven words are worth 10,000 picture 
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Picture of John Wise from AMERICAN HERITAGE 


PART OF EVERY AMERICAN’S SAVINGS 
BELONGS IN U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated 


by this publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the 
Magazine Publishers of America. 


The old lady 
gave him what for 


AN oxp Lapy li ying near 
Henderson, N. Y. in 1859 
was shocked at the way 
the four men had arrived 
—and said so. Such sensi- 
ble-looking men in such 
an outlandish vehicle! 
But John Wise and his 
crew, perched up in a 
tree, were far too happy 
to listen. Caught by a 
storm, their aerial balloon had almost plunged 
beneath the angry waves of Lake Ontario. Then, 
after bouncing ashore, they had crashed wildly 
through a mile of tree-tops before stopping in 
one. 

Now, his poise regained, Wise stood up to 
proclaim: “Thus ends the greatest balloon 
voyage ever made.” He had come 1200 miles 
from St. Louis in 19 hours, setting a record un- 
broken for 60 years. 

He had also proved his long-held theory of 
an earth-circling, west-east air current—and 
that was far more important to him. For Wise 
was no carnival balloonist. He was a pioneer 
scientist of the air, a man whose inquiring 
mind and courageous spirit helped start the 
vast forward march of American aviation. 

In America’s ability to produce such men as 
John Wise lies the secret of her real wealth. 
For it is a wealth of human ability that makes 
our country so strong. And it is this same 
wealth that makes her Savings Bonds so safe. 

168 million Americans back U. S. Savings 
Bonds — back them with the best guarantee you 
could possibly have. Your principal guaranteed 
safe to any amount — your interest guaranteed 
sure — by the greatest nation on earth. If you 
want real security, buy U. S. Savings Bonds 
at your bank or through the Payroll Savings 
Plan where you work. And hold on to them. 
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